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Three Books That Every Writer Should Have 


HOW TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS 


This is a new book, just off the press. It tells in detail how to write the 
photoplay synopsis; kind of stories wanted; kind not wanted; the elements of 
suspense; putting in the human interest; the importance of a good title; how to 
properly mail the manuscript, etc. Every, detail of successful photoplay writing 
is thoroughly covered. A sample synopsis is included in back pages. This is 
one of the best books for the writer of photoplays ever written. 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 


This book contains the names and addresses of over one hundred film com- 
panies and publishers, in the market for photoplays, short stories, serials, book 
manuscripts, novelettes, poems, special articles on various subjects and photographs. 
It also specifies the KIND of material each publisher wants. 

Every writer is confronted with the problem of WHERE to sell: his manuscript 
after it is written. Let this valuable book solve the problem for you. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS 

Here is a book that is full of timely and helpful information, valuable to every 
ambitious writer. 

The author has had a wide experience in all the branches of literary work 
and therefore speaks with authority. The many valuable hints, combined with 
helpful, instructive information, will teach the ambitious writer the art of putting 
together his ideas in such a form that he will produce correctly drawn-up 
manuscripts. It is a book that every writer should have on his desk. 
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You have read this issue of this won- 
derful magazine for writers. You see 
how valuable it will be to you—how it 
will be a new source of inspiration and 
helpfulness. You want it sent to you 
each month. 

Here is a splendid opportunity to get 
these three books and THE WRITER'S 
DicEst at a wonderful price. Total cash 
value is $5.00 

You can secure_them, by sending at 
once, for $3.75. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST. 
600 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
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<< GK ; my subscription to the Writer’s Digest 
for one year and send me the three 
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AND IN THE NEWSPAPER FIELD — 


By Lee D. Brown, 


Editor, People’s Favorite Magazine; Author “The Yankee in the British Zone.” 


OU’VE heard time and again that 
newspaper work affords the best 
experience on earth for magazine and 
book writing, and because it has been 
said so often I’m not going into that 
phase of the subject in very much de~ 
tail here. I used to wonder if it were 
really true. 

Latterly I’ve had opportunity to see 
a good deal of the magazine end of 
the game from the inside, and to come 
into contact with a great many persons 
in the periodical and book publishing 
business, as a result of which I can 
now say without using quote marks 
around it, that newspaper work is un- 
questionably a tremendous aid to any 
one who wants to work in any other 
sort of publishing office. One of the 
questions that a great many publishing 
houses ask those whom they are con- 
sidering for their staffs is whether or 
not they’ve had newspaper experience, 
and it goes for several points in said 
applicants’ ‘favor. 

As for the writing end of the game, 
though, there’s a pitfall in the advice 
that newspaper experience is an in- 
fallible aid. It depends a good deal 


on three things: the person in ques- 
tion; the newspaper on which the ex- 
perience is acquired ; and the length of 
time the former sticks to the latter. 





Frank Ward O’Malley, for instance, 
whose name usually goes on the front 
cover of The Saturday Evening Post 
when he has a contribution inside, has 
been on the staff of The New York 
Sun for the past fifteen years, and the 
experience probably has helped him— 
all fifteen years of it. But fifteen years 
on The Times, for instance, probably 
would have dulled his light-hearted 
style of saying things. Nor is this 
said in disparagement of The Times 
by any means, but only to illustrate 
the point that papers, like magazines, 
are different in their style. The Times 
is a serious business paper and pro- 
vides daily information that business 
men would have to devise means to 
procure for themselves if they could 
not turn to a certain paper for it. The 
Sun makes it part of its business to 
amuse its readers in addition to pre- 
senting the news of yesterday. Three 
years’ experience on one would have 
been enough to give an O’Malley the 
writing discipline that every author 
needs. After that it might have made 
him trite and matter-of-fact. Fifteen 
years’ experience on the other has not 
been too much for him—though he 
might have done much more magazine 
writing and become much better 
known to the public at large if he had 
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been urged by necessity during, say, 
the last ten of these years. 

Don’t make the mistake of imagin- 
ing that these things apply only to 
New York, or New York and Chicago. 
There’s a paper of The Sun’s type in 
every big city, and a paper of The 
Times’ type. 

For the individual writer, consider- 
ing his own personal advantage and 
future, the thing to do is to work to- 
ward the particular paper that he per- 
sonally likes best. It will be his 
natural type of paper, and probably 
will “like” him best in the long run. 
And then, if his ambition is toward a 
more spectacular sort of writing, he 
must make up his mind to quit at the 
right time, and then carry out that de- 
cision. It’s harder than it sounds. 
Every newspaper copy desk in 
America cages men who intended to 
quit at the “right time,” and who kept 
postponing the plunge for “just a little 
while longer.” 

So much for that feature. The 
proper length of time? No man on 
God’s earth can tell you that, for it 
differs in every individual case. The 
best way to prepare for it, while doing 
newspaper. work, is to do outside work 
and keep on doing it no matter how 
often things come back. If you’ve 
got the divine spark concealed any- 
where about your person they’ll either 
stop coming back sometime—slowly, 
one now and one after a great while— 
or you'll reack the stage were you feel 
that you are definitely cramped, and 
long for opportunity to escape the 
news routine and concentrate on the 
“outside” job. In either case—then 
is the time to stop and begin free- 
lancing with all the vigor that’s in you. 
It may be after two years; it may be 
after ten. 

Three-fourths of those who read 
this will fall into the class mentioned 
above, I believe, the class that is in- 
terested in the subject of newspaper 
work chiefly because of its very def- 
inite relation to other forms of liter- 


ary work. About three-fourths of the 
men and women who go into it do so 
with the idea of making it rather a 
passing phase of their careers. 

Many of these find and seize op- 
portunities in business, or politics, or 
in the legal profession, that they would 
never have had except for their news- 
paper experience, for it throws them 
into contact with persons and situa- 
tions that they would not otherwise 
meet. And so these, too, use it as a 
stepping stone, and there probably is 
none better. 

But there is another relatively small 


‘group—increasing in size yearly since 


the advent of the school of journalism 
in half a dozen sections of the country 
—that enters the newspaper game 
with the definite idea of remaining 
permanently in it, and making it their 
life work. And if they take their 
work seriously, their opportunity is 
greatly increased by the very fact that 
most of their fellows are looking else- 
where when they utter the word 
“future.” The ultimate departure of 
a number of these others leaves .a 
clearer field for the few who have all 
along intended to stick. And there 
are positions to be reached that are so 
well worth while that all but a few of 
those who quit the game will inevit- 
ably look toward them enviously dur- 
ing the remainder of their careers. It 
takes a very successful man indeed to 
pity a poor Managing Editor, or a suc- 
cessful “colyumist,” whose paragraphs 
are in such demand that they can be 
syndicated to dozens of papers, or a 
dramatic critic who has become so 
well known that he could jump to 
either theatrical production or regular 
magazine connection any time he de- 
sired. For all three, and some of the 
others who start at the same point that 
any other “cub reporter” starts, are in 
the class that make from $5,000 to 
$50,000 a year, and there are excep- 
tional cases in which salaries run fifty 
per cent higher than the top figure 
named. Several of the cartoonists, 
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too, it may be mentioned in passing, 
make more per year than the president 
of the United States. 


Consider this group that looks to 
the newspaper as a place to hang its 
hat permanently—count yourself, for 
the time being, as a member of it. 
Whether you want to take the game in 
a homeopathic dose or whether you 
want to make a permanent diet of it, 
it’s worth putting everything you’ve 
got into being as successful as you 
possibly can in it. 

Have you ever studied the first page 
of a newspaper and tried to decide just 
exactly why each big or little item 
there was placed on that particular 
page? There’s nothing haphazard 
about it. It isnt’ because this item or 
that happened to fit in the available 
space—if it hadn’t fit, it would have 
been cut down until it did, or another 
item would have been cut to make 
room. 

The first page is the newspaper’s 
show window. You'll find stock ex- 
change quotations inside; shipping 
news inside; society reports inside— 
all manner of information that will 
hold the attention of particular groups 
of the entire audience, inside. But in 
the show window you'll find what the 
news editor has decided are the wares 
that will attract the widest possible 
audience. Each paragraph on that 
page must be considered from this 
point of view: 


“What percentage of the public will 
it interest?” 


All of the doctors in town might be 
more interested in a small item on an 
inside page than in anything else in 
that particular issue of the paper, but 
the doctors constitute less than three- 
fourths of one per cent of your audi- 
ence. They'll also be moderately in- 
terested in the things that are on the 
front page, which is designed for one 
hundred per cent of the entire audi- 
ence, and the doctors might be not at 
all interested in another inside page 


item that appeals to your lawyer read- 
ers as being by far the “most interest- 
ing thing in the paper.” And so on 
with all of the other little groups, each 
with its own special interests, that 
make up the entire audience of a news- 
paper. The item—or rather, the 
story, for every item in a paper is a 
“story” in newspaper parlance—that 
commands the most interest by the 
most people, is the item that belongs 
on the front page. 

But how about other pages? The 
principle that guides the making of 
that front one also guides the making 
of every other page in the paper. To 
this extent: the closer to 100 per cent 
interest any story comes, for any part 
of the paper, the greater the space it 
will be allowed by the news editor. 

The amount of column space that a 
reporter can fill is a more important 
consideration than one might suppose. 
By that the average reporter’s value 
to the paper is judged. Colyumists— 
yes, they are different, their unvarying 
column-per-day stands alone and often 
it alone attracts new readers and holds 
old ones, as a result of which the 
Colyumist’s value to the paper is 
greater than the amount of space 
filled would indicate. But for the 
average reporter, the space is the cri- 
terion. In fact, many papers use to 
pay space rates instead of salaries, 
even to their staff men, and a few of 
the larger papers still do. The space 
rates range from five to tend dollars a 
column—and even though most papers 
now prefer to pay salaries, all of them 
have definite space rates for their cor- 
respondents. A staff man, writing on 
space in New York, can average from 
$50 to $125 a week; there are some 
who have acquired considerable pres- 
tige through long-distinguished work, 
whose average is higher or who are 
allowed better than standard rates, 
and possibly half a dozen of these net 
in the vicinity of $15,000 a year. 

The man or woman who writes for 
newspapers, whether for only one or 
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for many, will “get more space” by 
applying this percent-of-interest test 
to a story before writing it, than by 
any other method likely to be found 
until newspapers have changed ma- 
terially. Try the experiment of ap- 
plying the test to the next half dozen 
newspapers you see. It will explain 
a number of things. _ Why opera 
critiques never get on the first page, 
for instance, and book reviews— 
greatly as they would interest certain 
readers; and why sporting news 
sometimes does and other times 
doesn’t get on that coveted page. 

Often the question is asked: “How 
does a man go about getting a position 
on a newspaper, anyhow ?” 

There are several ways. Person- 
ally, I tumbled into my first one by 
accident. (It’s fairly easy after the 
first one, by the way, and also after 
the first one nobody needs any hints as 
to how it’s done.) It was at the end 
of the term of a Southern college I 
had been attending. The Baltimore 
Sun had built a handsome new home 
for itself after the great Baltimore 
fire, and for a long while thereafter it 
announced daily that it was always 
glad to have visitors come and look 
over the plant. Passing through town 
en route to the home of a relative, for 
vacation, I dropped in to take the 
paper at its word and look over the 
establishment. I had been made 
editor of the college magazine and 
wanted to see how the thing was done 
in big league circles. But the custom 
of welcoming strangers had been 
abandoned for some months, and there 
was no official guide, and I somehow 
strolled by the usually alert office boy 
and directly into the city editor’s office. 
He asked what it was all about, of 
course, and the idea suddenly struck 
me that an article called “A Reporter 
for a Day” would make a bully feature 
for the college magazine during the 
next term. So I worked hard for an 
assignment, got it, and never got over 
it until, seven years later, there came 
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the (to me) more intriguing oppor- 
tunity of a magazine staff appoint- 
ment. 

But I’d hardly recommend the above 
as the ideal way to begin, even though 
it’s curiously true that many ‘of the 
older men in the game did begin their 
newspaper careers more or less by ac- 
cident. 

The better and, at present, more 
usual way, is to do voluntary prelim- 
inary work, either as an out-of-town 
correspondent or through volunteer- 
ing “tips” on good news stories that 
one has had the luck to run across. If 
a person’s work is good in such inci- 
dental connection, the city editor— 
dictator of the local staff—is likely to 
take a chance on that person for regu- 
lar work the first time there’s an open- 
ing. 

There are also the schools of jour- 
nalism. They cannot turn a student 
into a successful journalist unless that 
student is one who, had he gone into 
journalism by any other route, would 
have been successful anyhow. They 
can, and at least some of them do, 
teach him many of the routine things 
he would otherwise have to learn by 
hard experience during the first few 
years. But thus far the newspapers 
themselves have not learned to depend 
on them, and the beginner who has 
never been near a school of journalism 
starts off with exactly the same 
chances that the honor graduate has. 
It may be different in future, I dont’ 
know ; but not until the present gener- 
ation in charge dies off, for that gen- 
eration itself came through the uni- 
versity of hard knocks and respects, 
even if it doesn’t love, its alma mater. 





“THE BRIDAL PATH” TO BE 
DONE INTO FILM FORM 


“The Bridal Path,” from the well- 
known stage play by Thompson Bu- 
chanan, will be done into film form at 
the Goldwyn studios soon. 
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THREE AGAINST A THOUSAND 


By Arthur Leeds, 


Former Scenario Editor, Thomas A. Edison, Inc.; Author of “Writing the Photoplay,” 
“Acquiring and Building Fictional Plots,” Etc. 








OU want to write for the photo- 
play screen? You aim to pro- 
duce “unique and strongly dramatic 
plots,’ “human interest stories that 
will live through the ages,” “a motion 
picture drama that is, in every way—” 
3ut enough of that. If you read the 
trade papers, you are well acquainted 
—possibly surfeited—with the ever- 
lasting, all-too-transparent “blurbs” of 
the professional “pufficity” promoters. 
They are working people, like you and 
me, and they have to earn their 
salaries. But you do aim to write 
screen stories that will sell and be re- 
membered ; that seems to cover every- 
thing, it seems to me, for the ones that 
are remembered are usually the ones 
that get the money for the exhibitor; 
in which case, everybody’s satisfied. 

But wait a moment—a slight di- 
gression. “Screen stories that will 
sell.” “Aye, there’s the rub!” For, 
today, and possibly for some time to 
come (you might as well know the 
truth, first as last), there is practically 
no such thing as a “salable photoplay.” 
In other words—though this is by no 
means “news” to many of the readers 
of this magazine, I feel certain—the 
average motion picture producer does 
not want, will not buy, the original 
story written directly for the scren, 
regardless of the worth of the story 
or the fact that it may be just what he 
wants, and perhaps urgently, as a 
vehicle for one of his stars. 

“The proof of the pudding—” you 
know the rest. Then let me prove the 
truth of the foregoing statement. 

Last Monday, at the lunch hour, I 
sat smoking with a director friend in 
one of New York’s oldest and best- 


known producing plants. We talked 
of everything, from the slashing of 
“star’s” salaries to the latest technical 
tricks and camera effects. As I was 
leaving, I asked him to give me what 
he considered the most important 
message to carry back to my fellow- 
members of The Writers’ Club and 
the would-be photoplaywrights for 
whom I write each month. 

“Tell them,” he said, “to increase 
their fiction output and leave ‘screen 
stories’ alone, until the change that you 
and I have worked for comes about. 
So far as this studio is concerned— 
and this applies to nearly all the others 
—it’s an absolute waste of time to pre- 
pare either long or short synopses for 
submission to the scenario editors; 
and it’s almost a crime to bother writ- 
ing complete ‘scripts’. 

“A fellow come in here the other 
day with a hum-dinger of a story, one 
that would suit [naming one 
of their female stars] like the proverb- 
ial glove. It ‘got’ me the minute I 
read it. I shot it up to [the 
scenario editor] and he fell for it, too. 
We both urged the boss to buy it at 
once. The writer was anxious for a 
quick sale, and offered to us for 

[a trifle less than $3,000; 


$ 
they pay real money for what they buy 


today, and even the author who needs 
‘quick money’ realizes this]. 
“‘Nothing doing!’ said the boss; 
‘I’m just as strong for the story as 
you are; but we must have whatever 
advance publicity is to be had from its 
publication first as a magazine story. 
Remember, boys, the little exhibitor 
out in ‘the sticks’ is the one we get the 
money back from, in the long run. 
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We can’t keep the plant going on the 
sale of prints to be used only by the 
‘Strands,’ ‘Rialtos’ and ‘Capitols’ of 
the big burgs. 

“*But here’s the way out’—he said 
to the author; ‘you’re a fiction writer, 
and a good one. Take the script 
home and do it again—as a magazine 
story—novelette length. Meantime, 
I'll write ’s Magazine at once, 
and tell them the facts. I'll urge them 
to buy it from you as soon as you send 
it in; I'll arrange to start production 
as soon as possible—they to hold off 
publication until we’re ready to re- 
lease it. That way both the magazine 
and our firm benefits by the double 
advertising. And you get the maga- 
zine’s check plus our check for the 
screen rights. Go to it!’ And the 
author did. And there you are— 
that’s my message to The Writers.” 

Which really sums up the message 
I would convey to readers of THE 
Writer’s Dicest. I don’t say you 
can’t sell an original screen story to- 
day—if your carfare or postage and 
patience hold out. But is it worth 
while trying? Few members of The 
Writers—and they are all practical, 
professional authors—think it is. 

But—and I hope you will “get” this 
additional message—this is by no 
means intended as advice to you not to 
study the technique of photoplay 
writing; quite the opposite; I can 
hardly emphasize that point too 
strongly. From every writer on the 
subject who knows the photoplay 
game, and screen technique, as does 
my good friend, Mr. Henry Albert 
Phillips, you can learn much—and you 
should lose no time in learning all you 
can. It is not so much a matter of 
being able to sell photoplays today, as 
it is one of being prepared—thorough- 
ly prepared—to sell photoplays in the 
good time soon to come for which we 
are all waiting and working. The 
“going West” (to the California 
studios of various producers) of such 
authors as Leroy Scott, Gouverneur 


Morris, Gertrude Atherton, Bayard 
Veiller, and many others, and the 
similar “hooking-up” with Goldwyn of 
Katherine Newlin Burt, Alice Duer 
Miller, and Rita Weiman, but fore- 
shadows what is to come, and probably 
sooner than even the most optimistic 
of us expect. 

Directors, producers, even the 
“stars,” themselves, realize that a well- 
written story, thought out in terms of 
the screen, planned to afford the play- © 
ers every opportunity for skillful 
characterization, designed to offer the 
director every possible aid in his work, 
with none of the extraneous matter 
which must inevitably be culled from 
every transplanted book and stage play, 
is what the screen wants—and what 
the spectator wants, but cannot get, as 
yet. And, as Rupert Hughes said 
only the other day, when we speak of 
“screen authors” in the future, we will 
not be speaking of fictionists and 
dramatists whose work has been more 
or less successfully adapted for screen 
presentation. The “big writers” who 
are learning the game in the: West- 
coast studios, and elsewhere, today, 
are just as truly students of the tech- 
nique of the photoplay as is the least 
of those who will follow Mr. Phillips’ 
series of articles in this magazine. 
They have a little better start, it is 
true; but they must travel the same 
road which you will travel if you are 
to succeed. 

Surely the best—certainly the most 
immediately helpful— advice that 
could be given to the young writer at 
the present time is, first, try to perfect 
your knowledge of fiction writing ; try 
to sell magazine stories—long or short 
(Mr. Hughes believes that the short 
story is the ideal length from which to 
make a successful photoplay, by the 
way). By so doing, you will be in a 
position, today, to get both magazine 
and, possibly, screen-right checks, as 
in the case of the author told about by 
my director friend. Second, by all 
means follow up your study of photo- 

































play technique. Study the pictures of 
all producing firms and decide for 
yourself which are the best; then, if 
you can, read the reviews in the trade 
papers of the pictures you have seen, 
and see how the opinion of the pro- 
fessional critics compares with your 
own. 

And this brings us back to what I 
started out to say—did I write “a 
slight digression,” away back there? 

My title refers to the lasting and the 
ephemeral among the pictures that are 
produced from year to year. Three 
that will live— in the minds and hearts 
of the photoplay spectators—against a 
thousand that will be seen and then 
forgotten. Or fifty against a thousand 
—what does it matter? What does 
matter is that there are pictures put 
out each year that will so live, even 
though our present system of non- 
revival, except in rare case, makes it 
possible for us to see a good picture 
only once. And, surely, those are the 
kind of photoplay stories that you 
want to write? 

Tonight, long after its release, I 
“caught” King Vidor’s production, 
“The Jack-Knife Man.” I was away 
from the city when it was shown at 
the Strand Theatre; I can imagine the 
added enjoyment of watching it with 
the admirable musical setting that one 
of the big theaters would give it. But 
“The Jack-Knife Man” is, so to speak, 
music-proof. It grips you as only the 
delicate touch of a little child’s hand 
can grip you—than which there is no 
more unbreakable hold. It is a story 
of the heart, of human hearts, and it 
goes straight to human hearts. The 
truck-driver and the woman from 
Riverside Drive; the “jazz’-mad 
“flapper” and the “tired business 
man;” the father or mother of a 
family and the man or woman who, 
like the old man in the story, have 
missed the happiness of having a child 
of their own. It is a story of simple 
people, in the every-day, almost drab 
setting of a Mississippi River village 
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in the fall and winter, with a few 
scenes in the warmth and glory of 
spring—the spring that always comes 
to a winter-weary world and to weary 
hearts that manage to keep alight the 
flame of love and hope. And it 
teaches a lesson that, in these days of 
reform-mad meddlers with the affairs 
of their neighbors, was ably expressed 
in the words of “Louis, the Well-Be- 
loved,” who sleeps on peacefully under 
the smiling blue skies of his South 
Pacific isle. I quote from Steven- 
son’s “A Christmas Sermon”: 

“There is an idea abroad among 
moral people that they should make 
their neighbors good. One person I 
have to make good: myself. But my 
duty to my neighbor is much more 
nearly expressed by saying that I have 
to make him happy—if I may.” 





BOOKS FOLLOW SUIT 


Books are going to follow the pro- 
cession. At least, that is the official 
announcement of the National As- 
sociation of book publishers. It an- 
nounces that the price of books has 
reached its zenith, and henceforward 
there will be a gradual recession. 

Books have gone up with the rest. 
The increase has been about a hundred 
per cent, which isn’t an advance equal 
to the climb in paper prices. Now 
the course will be downward, as costs 
permit.—N. Y. Observer. 





FULLER GOES WITH FOX 
FILM COMPANY 


Royal K. Fuller, formerly manag- 
ing editor of the Watertown Standard, 
has been appointed Sales Manager of 
the Fox Film Company with head- 
quarters in New York. He was long 
identified with newspaper work and 
was special correspondent for the New 
York Herald for several years. Mr. 


Fuller is a native of St. Lawrence 
County and was born in the town of 
Hermon.—Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Jour- 
nal. 
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UR most elemental awareness of 
the external world begins with 
sensations coming to us through the 
various senses. But mere sensations 
of light and sound, taste, odor, and 
touch do not in themselves constitute 
our knowledge of the things which 
produce them; they are but the raw 
material out of which our knowledge 
is fashioned. Only after sensations 
have been traced to their source, only 
after the external object, together with 
its attributes or qualities, has been 
thoroughly grasped by the mind, can 
we be said really to know that object. 
After experiencing the color, taste, 
odor, and form of an orange, we 
gather these sensations into a unity 
and henceforth recognize the orange 
as their source. Such a knowing pro- 
cess is called perception, and the 
mental entity resulting is called a 
percept. Whenever similar impres- 
sions are presented thereafter, we per- 
ceive their cause much more quickly. 
In addition to this direct recogni- 
tion, there is a concomitant. tendency 
to recollect other impressions allied to 
that experience. Impressions thus 
retained after the initial perception has 
departed are termed images. Here 
the memory functions in reconstruct- 
ing or imagining for us copies of past 
perceptions. This is indeed the simp- 
lest form of imagination. But mem- 
ory does more than merely bring back 
the previous perception; it also recalls 
circumstances of time or place asso- 
ciated with the perception when it 
originally arose. For example, the 
thought of sunset may always be ac- 
companied by the mental image of 
darkling hills seen by its glow, because 
a certain vivid sunset which has im- 


pressed itself upon our memory ac- 
tually included those hills. In this 
instance the association depends upon 
physical connection. Where the as- 
sociation works by comparison, things 
similar are associated by likeness or 
things dissimilar by contrast. A rose 
recalls by likeness the experiences of 
many other roses ; a winter-white land- 
scape suggests by contrast the varie- 
gated fields of summer. Such asso- 
ciation of impressions tends naturally 
to make the reproductive imagination 
a rich storehouse for poetic sugges- 
tion. 

Now there are as many kinds of 
images as there are physical senses. 
Those experienced originally through 
the eye are called visual, through the 
ear auditory, through the taste gusta- 
tory, through the smell olfactory, and 
through the touch tactile. If there is 
a sixth sense—the intuitional—its 
mystic moments and sudden’ lights 
surely come oftenest through the med- 
iation of the forms of poetic imagery. 
Different sense-images blend, creating 
a higher image, a new magic, a realiza- 
tion and a revelation beyond the sense 
of sound or sight. Obviously, the poet 
who varies his images in kind and de- 
gree possesses the basis for a much 
wider appeal than does the poet who 
fails to utilize this characteristic ele- 
ment in the making of poetry. 

Memory-images are often unmodi- 
fied and unadorned. In the ancient 
ballad, for instance, only untouched 
copies of experience occur. Such 
primary images may be vivid and sug- 
gestive, but there is nothing creative 
in mere recollection or imagined recol- 
lection. To achieve poetic creation, 
images must become the representa- 
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tion of facts or fancies transformed 
into something new in thought and ex- 
pression by means of selection, quali- 
fication, or rearrangement. When 
images call up colorful associations or 
enrich the imaginative appeal by re- 
lating the potency of one impression 
with that of another, they are beauti- 
ful not only by virtue of their appro- 
priateness, but of their larger rela- 
tionship to the similar experience sug- 
gested in time, place, or thought. Con- 
junction of the memory-image with 
the poetic or created image makes for 
a mutually-reacting suggestiveness. 
One object, thought, condition, or ac- 
tion expressed by the aid of another 
results in a natural transfiguration 
uniting the essence of both into a new 
poetic experience. 

This process of creation goes yet a 
step further, for the creative imagina- 
tion always implies elements of feel- 
ing. No object lacks emotional asso- 
ciations; and when two such associa- 
tions are blended into a unique ident- 
ity, a finer intuitive realization of the 
created image is inevitable. One 
might with assurance maintain that 
it is the emotional disposition both 
first and last that stimulates and in- 
fluences the creative imagination. 

Perhaps the most striking quality of 
poetic style is this sensuous appeal, 
this concreteness of imagery. It seems 
paradoxical that poetry, which deals 
with general ideas and _ universal 
themes, should evade, as far as possi- 
ble, general or abstract expression. 
But herein, as was pointed out by Sir 
Philip Sidney, lies the superiority of 
poetry over philosophy, in that philos- 
ophy is vague, abstract, intangible, 
whereas poetry by means of its imagi- 
native presentation of material is con- 
crete, particular, and tangible. Some 
writers insist on concreteness as essen- 
tial to the very nature of poety. “The 
business of poetry,” maintains Ma- 
caulay, “is with images, and not with 
words.” Thus Theodore Watts- 
Dunton defines poetry as “the concrete 


and artistic expression of the human 
mind in emotional and rhythmical 
language,” and adds that, “With ab- 
stractions the poet has nothing to do, 
save to take them and turn them 
into concretions.” Again, Masson in- 
terprets the poetic faculty. as “the 
power of intellectually producing a 
new or artificial concrete,” and poetry 
itself as “cogitation in the language of 
concrete circumstances.” It is wrong 
to infer that the poet may never use 
the abstract successfully, but its char- 
acteristic intellectuality as contrasted 
with imaginative concreteness usually 
causes him to choose those expressions 
which will be most vivid to the senses. 
Grant Allen shows that such vivid 
color words as crimson and azure are 
preferable to those which are less 
vivid to the imagination. This vivid- 
ness of imagery constitutes the most 
potent charm of a poem like Keats’ 
Eve of St. Agnes, where lavishness of 
appeal to all the senses fairly melts 
the soul in poetic luxury. So natural 
and necessary is concrete image-mak- 
ing to all true poetry, that without it 
the function and power of this species 
of literature vanish. Indeed, a large 
part of the work of many poets con- 
sists of the sheer piling up of beautiful 
images and pictures for their own 
sake, without much regard for the 
thought conveyed. This pictorial ele- 
ment is evident throughout aesthetic 
poets like Spenser, Keats, and Tenny- 
son. A modern school of so-called 
Imagists insists that the mere presen- 
tation of a picture is a legitimate 
raison d’étre for a poem. 

Though essentially a spontaneous 
faculty, the creation of images and 
figures must be considered systematic- 
ally for purposes of analysis. Pro- 
fessor Gayley divides the figures of 
poetic style into: (1) those which are 
poetical in the sense of representing a 
created image, (2) figures of logical 
artifice which appeal to the reason 
rather than the imagination, and (3) 
rhetorical figures which have to do 
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with the ordering or arrangement of 
words. Professor Gummere has dis- 
tinguished poetical style from ordin- 
ary speech by the use of: (1) a dif- 
ferent kind, and (2) a different ar- 
rangement of words. A different kind 
refers to the meaning, Trope (from 
the Greek trepo—to turn), which 
turns “the literal meaning to some- 
thing allied to that meaning through 
an imaginative process.” A different 
arrangement refers to the order of 
words, or what is generally known as 
Figure. 
TROPES. 

Emerson has designated common 
language as “fossil poetry,” and an- 
other writer has called it “‘a collection 
of faded metaphors.” Certain it is 
that the poet who seeks a fresh means 
of expression forsakes the colorless 
beaten track of language and inter- 
prets his thought by a visualization or 
other sensuous appeal that is both new 
and beautiful in connection with that 
thought. Words may be used out of 
their literal meaning, but they serve 
the positive purpose of presenting 
compared thoughts and objects in a 
deeper, richer light. The poet has 
the inner eye of a seer; he apprehends 
underlying relationships of things seen 
and unseen. He is the first to realize 
the similitude of the real and the ideal, 
the near and the remote, the common- 
place and the beautiful. It is this 
reconciliation, this synthesis of thesis 
and antithesis that makes for magic 
fusion of earthy and divine. Here, 
indeed, is found the blending of body 
and spirit, of word and vision that 
yields new light and the finest intima- 
tion of truth. 

The literal symbol of thought may 
suffice in the realm of prose, but poetic 
diction demands vivid trope for its 
fullest realization. Notice how the use 
of one image elevates to truly poetic 
heights this line from Scriptures: 

If I take the wings of the morning. 
Poetical effect is proportional to the 
intensity and truth of concrete trope. 


It must be observed that tropes do not 
represent a deviation from the na- 
tural, and when obviously forced and 
unnatural, become an ornamentation 
instead of an organic part of poetry. 
They should, however, occur more 
frequently in poetry than in ordinary 
speech. The intellectual eye is pleased 
by a rich array of pictures, just as the 
ear is pleased by the harmony and 
music of verse. When these two ele- 
ments combine in the interpretation of 
a beautiful idea, true poetry results. 
So vital is this picturization of thought 
that Hudson Maxim has defined 
poetry as “the expression of insensu- 
ous thought in sensuous terms by 
artistic trope.” Professor Gummere 
has treated the Trope as a substitution 
of one thing for another on the basis 
of: (1) Resemblance, which may be 
assumed, implied, or stated positively, 
negatively, or in degrees of compari- 
son; (2) Connection, which may be 
logical or mathematical; or (3) Con- 
trast. 
TROPES OF RESEMBLANCE. 


Metaphors. Tropes based on re- 
semblance which assume a likeness 
between the comparison and the object 
compared are known as metaphors 
(from the Greek—transfer). The two 
images are fused into a new identity, 
and the comparison is put directly in 
place of the thing itself. Unlike the 
simile, x is not stated as resembling 
y,; the resemblance is assumed, and + 
is given in terms of y. This intuitive 
assumption of likeness stamps the 
metaphor as more intensely poetical 
than the simile. Metaphors were 
formerly treated as abbreviated sim- 
iles, but they are now recognized as 
being the most primitive and purely 
natural of figures connected with the 
early myth-making faculty. The 
metaphor may deal with: 

(1) objects, as where the literal 
“stars” are called by Shakespeare in 
Romeo and Juliet “night’s candles” ; 

(2) process or situation, as in 
Keats’ Eve of St. Agnes, the taper’s 
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“little smoke, in pallid moonshine, 
died” ; 

(3) physical processes in -man 
likened to those of the outer world: 


That time of year thou may’st in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do 


hang 
Upon or boughs which shake against the 
cold, 
Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet 
birds sang. 
Shakespeare, Sonnet LXXIII ; 
(4) the concrete for the abstract: 


Yet all experience is an arch where thro’ 
Gleams that untravell’d world. 
Tennyson, Ulysses; 
(5) the abstract for the concrete 
(rare), as where Shakespeare, speak- 
ing of leaves, says: 
Have from the forests shook three sum- 


mers’ pride. 
Sonnet CIV. 


Powerful and poetic effects may be 
achieved by the correct use of meta- 
phor, but care should be taken that 
petty conceits do not mar the general 
effect of a poem. Catachresis, or the 
abuse of metaphors, may be avoided 
by observing Goldsmith’s distinction 
“between those metaphors which rise 
glowing from the heart, and those cold 
conceits which are engendered in the 
fancy.” 

Personification. In constradistinc- 
tion to the metaphor which imposes 
nature on personality, Personification 
imposes personality on nature, and 
clothes a lifeless object with the form 
or attributes of a living person. It isa 
regeneration of the primitive belief of 
mankind that nature had a personal 
motive in all her activities. Early 
northern peoples believed Wyrd 
(fate) to be a real being; we treat 
Fate as a personification. Of old, it 
was belief; now, it is assumption of 
animism in nature. The one made 
for mythology; the other makes for 
poetry. Modern poets attempt to re- 
store not only the semblance but also 
the spirit of the old poetry, to make 
objects of the outer world and 
thoughts of the inner world personal 


and animated. This is accomplished 
in a large way by personification 
forming the substance of a whole 
poem, as in Shelley’s Cloud,- Words- 
worth’s Ode to Duty, and Gray’s 
Hymn to Adversity; in a smaller way 
by the trope employing personification. 
It is possible to have both Imperfect 
and Perfect personification. Imper- 
fect personification conjures up either 
physical or mental qualities without 
the picturization of any person. The 
poet suggests a human attribute, but 
not a full personality. Witness such 
expressions as, “Blow, winds, and 
crack your cheeks!” (King Lear); 
“this pale and angry rose” (J Henry 
IV). Perfect personification gives a 
full and satisfying, clear-cut person- 
ality. Here the old mythology stalks 
in beauty: 

There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 

And Freedom shall awhile repair, 


To dwell, a weeping hermit there. 
Collins, How Sleep the Brave. 


But look, the morn in russet mantle clad 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 
amlet. 


It is better to catch the spirit and neg- 
lect the letter of classic tropes, as in 
Ere the hot sun count 


His dewy rosary on the eglantine. 
Keats, Jsabella. 


The eighteenth century classicists 
never tired of Phoebus, Sol, Luna, and 
other old personifications, but moderns 
have found fresh fields for this source 
of poetic beauty. 

Finally, complete personification 
may utilize abstract ideas or so-called 
personified abstractions. The imagi- 
nation of early peoples was stronger 
than their intellectual power of group- 
ing classes and qualities. Therefore, 
instead of a scientific or psychological 
terminology, the primitive mind em- 
ployed concrete terms (metaphors) 
for mental processes, and personifica- 
tions for mental powers. Fate, Sor- 
row, Beauty, Love, and even Hunger 
were all personified; but the remark- 
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able fact is, that these personifications 
were not felt to be at all abstract. We 
revive this early instinct in modern 
poetry, when we perform the process 
consciously, not in mythological be- 
lief. In Collins’ Ode on the Passions, 
Fear, Anger, Despair, Hope, and the 
rest, appear in vivid symbolic forms, 
reminding us of mythological abstrac- 
tions. In Gray’s Elegy, we find the 
personification of abstract qualities 
pure and simple: 


APEUNUIU IODA ULE EUHE 


a te frowned not on his humble 
irth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 
One of the finest personifications of 
modern poetry is that of Autumn in 
Keats’ Ode, 
Sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind. 
Here we have the heart of poetry, for, 
although pervaded by the primitive 
myth-making spirit, the trope is im- 
aginative and fresh. 

(To be continued in the May issue.) 
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“T)OETS are born and not made.” 

I would be offending against 
all tradition if I didn’t start an article 
like this with that particular quotation. 

And inasmuch as this article, and 
the others that will follow, are de- 
signed to take a good many liberties 
with tradition, I feel that I ought at 
least to start traditionally in order not 
too greatly to stir the wrath of the 
Gods of Things as They Always Have 
Been. 

Very well then, let’s begin with 

“Poets are born and not made.” 

Maybe. 

But versifiers are made and not 
born. There isn’t any recipe for 
making a poet, but versifying is a 
trade, a craft, and can be learned, just 
as carpentering can be learned. 

There is but one essential and con- 
genital possession you need to become 
a versifier and that is—a sense of 
rhythm. If you can carry a tune in 
your head, if the beat of a piano, the 
throb of a drum, the moan of a saxo- 
phone make your feet tap in time; if 
you just naturally feel the difference 
between a one-step and a fox-trot, or 
a fox-trot and a waltz—then you can 
be a versifier, if you want to be. But 


you’ve got to want to—and want toa 
lot. That’s true, however, of every- 
thing which is worth doing. Right 
here let me quote some of my own 
verses as apropos. You needn’t shy 
off, they aren’t long, and I won’t do 
much quoting of my own stuff in the 
course of these articles. 


If you want a thing bad enough 
To go out and fight for it, 
Work day and night for it, 
Give up your time and your peace and your 
sleep for it; 
If only desire of it 
Makes your heart glad enough 
Never to tire of it; 
Makes you hold other things tawdry and 
cheap for it; 
If life seems quite empty and useless with- 
out it, 
And all that you scheme and you dream 
is about it; 
If gladly you'll sweat for it, 
Fret for it, 
Plan for it, 
Lose all your terror of God or of man 
for it; 
If you’ll simply go after the thing that you 
want 
With all your capacity, 
Strength and sagacity, 
Faith, hope and confidence, stern perti- 
nacity ; 
If neither gold, poverty, famished and gaunt, 
Nor sickness, nor pain 
Of body and brain 
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Can turn you aside from the thing that 
you want, 
If dogged and grim you besiege and beset it, 

You'll get it! 

Probably it won’t be as hard as all 
that to learn the trade of versifying, 
but it’s a tough, difficult job, and 
you’ve got to be mighty sure you want 
to be a versifier if you start to be one. 

Given the sense of rhythm, then, 
you can learn to write verse. How 
long it takes you depends upon your 
education, your natural ability, your 
facility with words. If you have all 
these you’ve got quite a start on the 
fellow who hasn’t, but after all a man 
or woman can build up natural ability, 
and get an education and the facility 
that comes with knowledge of words. 

Oh say, wait a minute. I’m sorry, 
I forgot something which I should 
have said right at the beginning. 
There is another quality necessary if 
you’re to get anywhere with verse—or 
prose either, for that matter. It’s im- 
agination. What’s imagination? I 
can’t define it exactly, but I should say 
it’s the ability to see in life, and in the 
most hum drum things of life, a cer- 
tain magic that is always there, but 
not always apparent. To portray this 
magic is the job of the writer, and 
that too, can be learned. But the 
ability to feel it and see it must be 
born ina man. Or at least the germ 
of it. It can be nurtured and de- 
veloped, but it must be there to be- 
gin with. 

Now we'll make still another start. 

Given imagination and sense of 
rhythm, you can learn to write verse. 

How shall you go about it? 

Well, there are various ways, and I 
suppose every successful versifier has 
his own formula, based on his experi- 
ence. But I'll tell you how I started, 
not because I’m any model, but be- 
cause my method worked. for me and 
I know my own history better than 
that of anybody else. 

On reading over that paragraph I 
see that I have egotistically assumed 
that my name means something to you 


—a mistake which long years ought to 
have taught me not to make. So I 
hasten to clarify the situation by say- 
ing that in my eleven years as a free 
lance versifier, I have written, sold, 
and had published something like five 
thousand pieces of verse; that six 
books of verse—“Sonnets of a Suffra- 
gette,” “Songs of a Workaday World,” 
“Things As They Are,” “A Banjo 
at Armageddon,” “In Camp and 
Trench,” and “Buddy Ballads”— 
(Advt.)—have been issued under my 
name and not at my expense, by recog- 
nized publishers. And I'll add that 
though I’ve written a good deal of 
prose also, my verse has made me a 
living by itself. 

Honestly this ballyhoo is’nt made 
to advertise me as the “Big show now 
going on in the main tent,” but simply 
to establish my qualifications to des- 
cant on verse-making. 

Come on, let’s go. 

I started to write verse by reading 
it. And I think it’s a good way. 

Up to that time—I was eighteen 
and in high school—the only verse I 
had read or knew consisted of the 
nursery rhymes I had been taught as 
a child and what Longfellow, Bryant 
and Whittier, with a dash of Tenny- 
son, I had been forced to study in my 
various school courses. 

But a friend of mine gave me 
Knowles Book of College Verse, and 
somebody else introduced me _ to 
Austin Dobson, who was the first to 
write the fixed French forms of verse 
—Ballade, Rondeau, Triolet, Villa- 
nelle, and Rondel—in English. There 
was a deftness, a light-hearted charm, 
to those admirably selected bits of 
college rhyme ; and a mastery of metre 
and rhyme in Dobson that captivated 
me at once. I read these books over 
and over, I got to know them by heart. 
And I caught the fever. I, too, tried 
to write these forms that seemed so 
easy—but they weren’t. 

Still, I kept trying, and the high 
school paper was full of limping 
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ballads and club-footed villanelles. I 
continued to wallow in books of verse, 
Praed, Locker- Lampson, Calverly, 
Guy Wetmore Caryll—all of whom 
are expert craftsmen, and all of whom 
I imitated. 

It was good training for me, it will 
be good training for you. See how 
the other fellow did it, study his tech- 
nique, then try it yourself. Only— 
try alot of them. It won’t hurt if you 
do sound like a very bad echo of Cal- 
verly in one verse and Dobson in an- 
other, but it will hurt if you sound like 
any one of them all the time. 

Never mind how bad your first at- 
tempts are, keep trying. For to learn 
to write verse you must write verse. 
I may be wrong, but I don’t believe in 
spending months or years in studying 
scansion, and in learning the names of 
verse forms and stanza forms, and 
how to speak to a trochee when you 
meet it on the street, before you at- 
tempt to write a line. Personally I 
never did know, and don’t now, the 
difference between a dactyl and a 
spondee; I scan entirely by ear. But 
it’s useful to know these things and I 
recommend that you study them—only 
study them by writing them and trying 
out their effect as you learn. That 
way they become realities—actual 
tools of your trade, at hand when you 
need them, and not simply theoretical 
formulae. 

In this connection there is a handy 
little book which gives you all the in- 
formation on this subject of scansion, 
and all the different verse—forms you 
really need to know. It is Tom 
Hood’s “The Rhymester” and it-pre- 
sents this knowledge in a simple and 
thorough way, with examples that are 
apt and useful. You can, I believe, 
get this book by writing to Brentano’s, 
New York; if they haven’t it they 
should be able to get it for you. 

Take the Rhymester and study it. 
Study any other book on the techni- 
que of poetry which you can get hold 
of, if you like, but, I repeat, try to do 


the thing you are studying. Never 
mind how bad your efforts are, tear 
them up and try some more. Imitate 
if you like, only watch yourself, and 
the moment you find you’re imitating 
one particular author, pick out another 
and imitate him. You'll find, in time, 
that out of this welter of imitations, 
out of these endeavors in various 
styles, you’ll be developing something 
that is your own. And meanwhile 
your facility will be increasing, your 
knowledge of technique will be en- 
hanced. 

It’s a fascinating game once you get 
into it. And whether you decide to 
continue until you’ve really acquired 
a craftsman’s hand, or make up your 
mind that verse as a career doesn’t ap- 
peal to you, you'll discover that writ- 
ing verse increases your word-sense 
and your command of English—and 
on the other hand that your word- 
sense and command of English im- 
prove your verse. Further than this, 
you'll have acquired a feeling for good 
verse that will make your pleasure in 
other men’s work vastly greater than 
before. 


ABRAHAM LEHR ISSUES 
BRIEF AND POINTED 
STATEMENT 


Abraham Lehr, Vice-President, in 
charge of production at Goldwyn’s 
Culver City Studios, says: 

“In the new year we shall bend all 
our efforts to the making of photo- 
plays with strong, human, appealing 
stories, acted by well-rounded casts 
of competent players. Our goal will 
be fewer and better pictures. We 
have learned that the public wants 
logical, sensible plots that appeal to in- 
telligent people. Shakespeare said, 
‘The play’s the thing.’ That’s just as 
true today as it was the day he ut- 
tered it. 

“The success of our recent releases 
shows us that we are on the right 
track and we intend to stay there. We 
have merely been borrowing dramatic 
pages from life itself.” 
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PHOTODRAMA 


A Series of Articles Taking Up Every Phase 
of Studying, Writing and Selling the Photoplay 
By Henry Albert Phillips, 


Formerly Lecturer and Instructor in Photodrama in the Brooklyn Institute of Arts; Author 
of more than 50 Photoplays; Author of “The Photodrama,” “The Feature Photoplay,” etc. 








IV. 
Wuat Is a PHOTOPLAY? 


NE fact must be made clear: The 
Photoplay is not Fiction, nor is it 
Drama. Again, the photoplay is no 
“half-and-half” product, composed of 
fragments of fiction and drama 
patched together. 

The photoplay is an original prod- 
uct. It stands alone on its own legs 
and feet. It is as different from fic- 
tion and drama as fiction and drama 
are different from each other. 

The photoplay borrows largely from 
fictien and drama in its processes of 
construction, but it is quite unique and 
as absolutely different in its mode of 
expression as is the printed page from 
the spoken drama, or the painted 
canvass from the chiseled marble. 

We have seen that drama is in- 
trinsically indebted to fiction for its 
eloquent words—but how different is 
the form that the expression of each 
is embodied in! Sculptor and painter 
alike depend upon draughtsmanship— 
but again, the form of expression is 
radically different. All the arts are 
sisters sprung from the same Mother 
of Vision, animated by the same fine 
family spirit, living the same human 
life, seeking the same fine ideals. 

The photoplay—together with . its 
sisters—seeks to tell a story. 

The photoplay must be built in the 
terminology of technique, but it must 
be expressed in the terms of the hu- 
man heart and understanding. In 
other words, the photoplay must tell 
the story that is im the hearts of its 
audience. 


The photoplay shall always be the 
story of life. Do not let us make the 
mistake of thinking that life and ex- 
perience are one and the same thing. 
By experience, we mean all that we 
have done, the humdrum of human ex- 
istence. How dull must be the days 
and deadly the nights of the man who 
lives by experience alone! Life, then, 
is infinitely greater than mere experi- 
ence, for life reaches beyond the 
earth-bound body of the man. No, 
all men at some time have had dreams. 
How we all love to picture what we 
might do, what we might be! The 
photoplay capitalizes more what the 
mind of man is capable of than it does 
what the body of man rubs up against. 

Let us examine the physical make- 
up of the photoplay. 

A photoplay is a single good ex- 
ample of photodrama. By a photo- 
play we mean, correctly speaking, 
either the assemblage of all the pro- 
gressive pieces of manuscript requisite 
for the completed production, or the 
filmed play itself. 

We have frequently heard writers 
remark: “That is my photoplay.” But 
is it? Too frequently, only the idea 
is his. He submitted a manuscript 
that was found to contain a photo- 
dramatic idea. The idea was im- 
bedded in a mass of altogether un- 
photodramatic material. The story 
was unfolded in a manner quite 
foreign to the conception of photo- 
dramatic presentation. Emphasis was 
laid and space given to elements that 
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had no bearing on photodrama and 
photodramatic possibilities were quite 
ignored or lost sight of. This manu- 
script was bought not because it was a 
photoplay, or even remotely resem- 
bled one, but because it contained 
photoplay potentiality. 

This same writer without doubt 
fumed at what came upon the screen, 
and added his two cents to the ever- 
present wail against the “movies.” 
Yet this type of writer is prominent 
among those who make the “movies” 
the oftimes putrid productions they 
are. He goes to see a photoplay, 
studies it through with knit brows, 
goes home undecided, then slaps his 
leg learnedly and declaims, “By gosh, 
I’ll write one!” And he does write 
“one” rotten piece of work—from a 
photodramatic point of view at least. 
And the public would be surprised at 
the prominence and past achievements 
of some of the authors who dash off 
“photoplays” according to the careless 
formula just alluded to. 

And so we return to one of the 
points discussed earlier in this article, 
namely: that so many aspirants to 
photoplay checks fail to realize that 
the photoplay is a thing apart, that has 
a technique and an expression all its 
own. Well-known writers .of fiction 
and writers of drama rail at the 
“movies.” They submitted a per- 
fectly good piece of fiction or a bit of 
spoken drama and it emerged on the 
screen as hash. 

There will be no improvement in 
the translation of stories from fiction 
or drama into photodrama until those 
who essay the difficult task learn the 
nature of photodrama and the art of 
photoplay technique. 

Thus we may infer that a story in- 
adequately presented by the most 
famous author of fiction alive, is not a 
photoplay. : 

The first stage of photoplay con- 
struction is the writing of a synopsis. 
The synopsis, as we shall learn, has a 
technique all its own. It endeavors 


to present the story of the subsequent 
photoplay. If properly presented, it 
will lend itself to translation into a 
continuity —or working scenario — 
without changing the idea, spirit or 
story one tittle. 

But the continuity again has a tech- 
nique all its own. In fact, the form 
and substance of both synopsis and 
continuity are quite unlike any com- 
position heretofore known, and are 
therefore unique products of the new- 
est art—the photoplay. 

In the photoplay the aim in telling 
the story is quite different from that 
in writing fiction. In fiction, every- 
thing is dependent on the printed word 
and its amplification in sentence and 
phrase. In the photoplay we seek to 
tell a story practically without words. 
Instantly, the fictionist’s art prop is 
cut from under him. So likewise is 
the method of the dramatist shorn of 
its outstanding features. For in the 
photoplay there are no spoken words. 
The story is seen, not heard. The 
symbols are characters in photo- 
graphed action split up by quickly 
changing scenes. 

The abysmal fact that impresses one 
on beginning to see the bottom of 
photodrama is, that (with the excep- 
tion of the title, sub-title, captions and 
inserts) not a single word that appears 
in the synopsis or the continuity ever 
reappears again! 

At first thought, this complete sub- 
mersion of one’s substantial work is 
appalling. Where does it go to? 

It is true that the word disappears. 
But our photoplay synopsis must not 
be written for the sake of displaying 
its words, but rather for the purpose 
of recreating emotion and stimulating 
action. The body of our work may 
be buried, but like John Brown, the 
“soul goes marching on”! 

Again, we are not setting down cold 
instructions of what to feel, or setting 
down calculating directions on how to 
act. No, this new technique demands 
of the photoplaywright that he furnish 
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a synopsis that is a living, breathing 
work wherein living characters breath 
and have their being. It must be so 
inspiring as to recreate these char- 
acters in the imagination of the con- 
tinuity writer. The characters must 
be so wrought together with their life 
story that their action unfolds logic- 
ally and naturally and visually, so that 
this rewrite man may see them and 
readily translate them into the script 
which he will then write. This second 
writing is more of a scientific matter. 
It becomes the actual directions to fit 
all the mechanical requirements of 
photoplay production. Just exactly 
as the resplendent dream of Rheims 
Cathedral, for instance, was conceived 
by the great architectural artist who 
wrote his inspired sketch—or synopsis 
—of it and passed it on to a group of 
highly trained draughtsmen who trans- 
lated it into “working terms,” broke it 
into a thousand mechanical fragments 
which were sedulously built up, unit 
by unit, by scores of workmen until 
the time came for a dazzling, sublime 
vision of Gothic stone to point the way 
to heaven through all the centuries to 
come. And this vision of stone is 
identical with the vision that the artist 
conceived in his imagination. 

The continuity writer, the director, 
the actors and all the host of others 
who contribute to the building corre- 
spond to the draughtsmen, to the 
master workmen, to the sub-architects 
and men capable of interpreting art, 
who carry the vision of the cathedral 
to its reality in carved marble. 

Whose work is St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London? Why, Inigo Jonese’s, of 
course. Who built St. Paul’s? Why, 
a thousand or more workmen under 
skilled masters. Inigo Jones’s splen- 
did idea could not have been brought 
to fruition without the skillful work- 
men, to be sure, but St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral ts Inigo Jones, it is a monu- 
ment to his genius and greatness. His 
co-wokers—like all contributory ele- 
ments—sank their sweat and labor 
into the master’s personality and its 


expression. Their labor and its mede 
was their reward. They excelled in 
their own smaller spheres, and gained 
and claimed fame according to their 
lights. 

Carrying our analogy to the photo- 
play, we find that the author is the 
creative genius whose play is the re- 
flection. The synopsis is the Big Idea 
of which the screened photoplay is the 
living image. The pity of it is, that 
all the contributors who can manage 
it claim and gain the credit for the 
photoplay while the author is slurred 
over. 

But—we have been referring to the 
author who knows his photodrama to 
the core and is able to write the per- 
fect synopsis. When the author can 
master technique and not have techni- 
que master him, then it is that he may 
lay claim to precedence over those who 
merely contribute to his great work. 
Until that day, when it will no longer 
be necessary for the “contributors” to 
furnish more than the so-called au- 
thor, then, and not until then, may the 
author demand that the continuity 
writer, the director and his assistants, 
the photographer, etc., claim all the 
fame they can get about the studios, 
but keep their names and claims off 
the photoplay. 

My next article will deal with The 
Photoplay Synopsis. 

* * * 


FOOTNOTES. 


(It is my purpose in these notes to 
touch emphatically upon odds and 
ends that will be of practical value to 
all the writing craft.) 

And we wonder why intelligent 
people continue to say, “No, say what 
you like, you cannot,convince me that 
the movies is more than a passing 
means of getting half-baked ideas off 
the chests of certain illiterate persons 
who wouldn’t have a chance other- 
wise.” 

And what reply can we make, when 
we go to a first-class theater and wit- 
ness, “She Couldn’t Help It.” 
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This title makes us a bit uneasy, for 
we have brought our wife and 
youngster along. It sounds suggés- 
tive, and if the story does not live up 
to the title, why give it such a cheap 
and trashy and slip-shod title at all. 

Then we make an important dis- 
covery that makes us feel a bit easier. 
The photoplay it seems—despite the 
low-brow title—is a photodramatiza- 
tion of “In the Bishop’s Carriage.” 

Too bad they dragged the Bishop’s 
carriage into the affair at all, for of all 
the trashy, unconvincing movies we 
have seen in many a day, this is equal 
to the worst. Every person in it— 
with the exception of Theodore 
Roberts as the Bishop—is a wooden 
chip from a “shilling shocker.” And 
of course there has to be a needless 
dash of nastiness to it when the 
heroine is assaulted in her bedroom 
and the clothes half torn off of her. 

The Brand—that is an excellent 
word that fits—under which this “su- 
perior photoplay” is released is curi- 
ously and amusingly enough called 
Realart ! 

Oh dear, oh dear! 


Doma Weak S Rashi 


DOUGLAS DOTY, WELL 

KNOWN AS. MAGAZINE 

EDITOR, JOINS REALART 
SCENARIO STAFF 


Douglas Doty has been added to the 
scenario staff of Supervising Director 
Elmer Harris at the Realart Studio in 
Los Angeles. Mr. Doty was editor of 
the Book Department of the Century 
Publishing Company for ten years. He 
was also editor of the Century Maga- 
zine for five years and editor of the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine for two years. 
He was connected with the House of 
Harper before entering films. 

Mr. Doty is said to know intimately 
more famous writers than any other 
living man. He it was who intro- 
duced to American readers such well- 
known British authors as Hugh Wal- 
pole, Phyllis Bottom and Stacey Au- 
monier. He discovered and devel- 
oped Jean Webster, author of “Daddy 
Long Legs”; Eleanor Howell Abbott, 
author of “Molly Make Believe,” and 
Frances Macatley, author of “The 
Lady of the Decoration.” 

Mr. Doty considers films “the lit- 
erature of escape,” because as he puts 
it, “light, clean comedy drama of the 
Realart type helps people to escape 
from their troubles.” 





as helpful. 





SOMETHING GOOD IS COMING IN OUR BIG 
MAY ISSUE 
The Field of the One-Act Play 


By ALFRED E, HENDERSON. 


Mr. Henderson, who is the Director of the Henderson Players and the Henderson School 
of Oratory, has recently been engaged by the Board of Education of New York City for a 
series of lectures on “The Place of Drama in our National Life.”” Mr. Henderson is an authority 
on these subjects and we are glad to introduce him to the readers of The Writer’s Digest. 


Why I Write for Money 
By THOMAS THURSDAY. 
Another interesting and instructive article by a writer whose works you always like to read. 
How to Become a Photoplaywright 
By JAMES PATRICK COGAN. 


“Jim” Cogan, as he is commonly known, knows every phase of this new and attractive pro- 
fession and he knows how to tell what he knows in a way that will be most entertaining as well 


AND MANY OTHER SPLENDID FEATURES 
Be Sure You Will Get This Number 
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SUCCESSFUL PRODUCTION OF 
BUSINESS LITERATURE 


By Lester G. Herbert. 


Business literature today offers a broad field of opportunity to the writer who és 
willing to apply himself and then proceed with the idea of rendering service, 


HANA 








HE number and variety of busi- 

ness magazines being published in 
the United States at the present time 
are legion: If one copy of all these 
could be assembled in a single exhibi- 
tion, the showing would run into 
thousands. Most of these magazines 
are of pleasing appearance, being 
_ printed upon good stock, carefully 
edited, and many of them well illus- 
trated, and handsomely covered. 

These magazines are published 
weekly, semi-monthly, monthly, and 
quarterly, and a few of them assume 
the physical aspect of daily news- 
papers. It is clearly obvious that a 
tremendous amount of material of 
suitable character is in constant de- 
mand to feed the presses which turn 
out this class of reading matter. 

There are many among the writer- 
craft who have not felt drawn to busi- 
ness literature, either because they did 
not understand its opportunity, or else 
in the mistaken thought that this field 
was not worthy of their best effort. 
Let us look the matter fairly and 
squarely in the face and understand 
the situation as it actually is. Then 
we will be better prepared to know 
whether we wish to enter this Open 
Door or not! 

Fifteen, twenty, or thirty years ago, 
the average graduating class from col- 
lege and university saw a large per- 
centage of its members go into pro- 
fessional careers. It was deemed al- 
most a waste of time for the man who 
intended to enter business life to spend 
four or more years in halls of higher 
learning. It was reasoned that he did 
not need Latin, or Greek, or Psy- 
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chology, or Higher Mathematics, and 
that the time spent on these might be 
used to better purpose in actual money- 
making. 

Changes of habit or mental attitude 
or outlook rarely take place quickly. 
More often such changes are the re- 
sult of slow growth and progressive 
development. At no one time during 
the period of years mentioned, could 
we put our finger upon any spot and 
say, “Here is where the change took 
place!” Because the change has been 
taking place slowly and steadily, and 
at the present time the long, strong 
swing of college and university-edu- 
cated men is toward business life. 

All forward-looking institutions not 
highly specialized have arranged 
special and definite training for differ- 
ent lines of business. If your life in- 
terest will call for a knowledge of 
Latin or Greek—then those subjects 
must be included. If, on the other 
hand, you are going into Advertis- 
ing—Psychology, Economics, Produc- 
tion and Distribution are among the 
subjects to be mastered. 

If it is Industrial or Electrical En- 
gineering, Higher Mathematics will 
count. If it is Chemistry, you will be 
given a general knowledge of ele- 
mental substances and forces, and 
definite training in whatever branch of 
Chemistry you elect to pursue. 

In other words, the man of today 
who is properly prepared is given the 
tools of his trade by means of a 
thorough education. He has the facil- 
ity definitely developed of being able 
to take responsibility, and when he 
goes. forth into the business world, his 
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experience is by the practical and tact- 
ful application and use of his knowl- 
edge and equipment. 

If we were to state the matter ac- 
curately, we would not be far amiss 
to declare that the skilled business 
man of today is as much a professional 
individual as the doctor, or the lawyer, 
or the teacher, or the clergyman of 
yesterday. Business of today has its 
ethics, and its ideals of service, no less 
than the so-called learned professions. 

Naturally this condition of affairs 
has called into being a vast fund of 
business literature which must appeal 
to, stimulate, inspire, and instruct the 
keen, trained mind of the man of 
affairs who is out in the front line 
trenches of the world’s work. 

He it is who must be ready to in- 
terpret the signs of the times, to act 
with shrewd wisdom in a crisis, or to 
determine and study the policies of 
great enterprises involved in the wel- 
fare of thousands. 

The clergyman, the lecturer, or the 
lawyer who attempts to talk to a 
trained, cultured, and practical audi- 
ence must know what will interest 
those people. He must be able to size 
up their caliber and their needs. He 
will fail dismally if he thinks he is 
talking to infants. 

He will not gain attention or serious 
consideration if he soars off on the 
wings of theory. The speaker or the 
writer who expects to interest a busi- 
ness audience must know the people to 
whom he is talking; he must under- 
stand their problems, their opportuni- 
ties, and their limitations; he must be 
able to roll up the curtain and show 
the vision of possibility beyond. 

He must be sufficiently in touch 
with life and general conditions to be 
able to get right down to,brass tacks. 
Such a business writer will never lack 
for an audience, or for a steady crop 
of checks in his daily mail. “The 
laborer is worthy of his hire!” 

There are those who have been fool- 
ish enough to think that any sort of a 
line of vapid or general dope was good 


enough for a trade publication, and 
when such did not get a warm recep- 
tion, they have felt that their efforts 
were not appreciated. This is actually 
true. 

The editor of a modern business 
paper knows that his readers will not 
be interested in the least in drivel, 
glittering generalities, or wide-of-the- 
mark advice which betrays ignorance 
or a total misapprehension of the peo- 
ple being addressed. 

In the literary field you would not 
think of sending a thrilling account of 
a run-away journey to Life; nor a 
tender, sympathetic story of elderly 
romance to the National Geographical, 
simply because this material would not 
fit the policies and purposes of these 
magazines. . 

Exactly the same is true in the field 
of business literature. An article in- 
tended for business executives to elu- 
cidate administration problems, or to 
make clear, methods of handling men, 
or the methods which have eliminated 
waste and loss, or the principles which 
have led.on to success, will all find 
their places according to style of de- 
velopment in as many different publi- 
cations. 

An article which would be welcomed 
by The American Magazine on a busi- 
ness subject might not be at all in line 
with the needs of the readers of 
System, or Administration or 100% 
Efficiency, or a straight merchandising 
or scientific publication. 

All of this brings us to the very 
logical and natural conclusion that if 
you are going to talk to a group of 
business people through the printed 
page, that you must needs know what 
that group will be interested in as a 
whole. 

You would not expect a primary 
pupil to be able to entertain or instruct 
college graduates very long, and the 
person with small knowledge of busi- 
ness is audacious to address those who 
know a lot about business. 

It is well to remember the story of 
the lion and the rabbit. As it is re- 





counted, the lion was roaring so loudly 
that some of the beasts of the jungle 
asked him what the noise was all 
about. He declared that it was by 
this method of advertising his strength 
and fearlessness that he had become 
the King of Beasts. 

A rabbit which was in hiding among 
the bushes heard what the lion said, 
and the next day determined to try the 
same plan. The rabbit stood up on its 
hind legs and squeaked loudly. 

A forest creature asleep on a mossy 
bed, heard this noise, and springing up, 
made a dash, grabbed the rabbit and 
ate it up. 

The moral of the tale is that there is 
no use advertising unless you are pre- 
pared to deliver the goods. So it is 
with the writer of business literature, 
—if you cannot instruct, entertain, in- 
spire, suggest, point out a need, or give 
a different viewponit on some subject, 
it is better to keep:still. 

It should not be overlooked, how- 
ever, that many successful, occasional 
writers for business publications really 
know little about the vital interest and 
problems represented by a certain pub- 
lication, and yet what they have to say 
is welcomed. 

For example, I might have no 
knowledge whatever of scientific laun- 
dry methods, and yet I might be able 
to write a very acceptable article for 
a laundry journal on the type of serv- 
ice which pleases the average house- 
wife best. Such an article might be 
very helpful to the laundry clientele, 
bringing to their attention, customer 
matters which had been overlooked. 

For example, a mother might ex- 
plain that her laundry service .did not 
please her because the clothing was 
not returned until Friday, and she 
needed the garments earlier in the 
week as she had little children. 

Or one unversed in drug store mat- 
ters might write a helpful paper on 
such a subject as “My Favorite Drug 
Store and Its Service,” whereas the 
same individual would be utterly at 
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sea to attempt to handle an article 
such as, “Bacteria and Serum Ther- 
apy.” 

The writer must know his limita- 
tions, and must be able to judge where 
the knowledge he possesses coupled 
with observation and experience will 
produce a valuable contribution to the 
literature of some trade or profession. 

Business magazines are of several 
distinct classes. There are those 
which are published wholly on the sub- 
scription basis, and which make an ap- 
peal to that part of the public inter- 
ested in that phase of business. 

For example, the Jewelers’ Circular 
will appeal to retail dealers, and will 
present information, selling helps, and 
general ideas of value to merchants in 
this field. The Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder will in the same manner appeal 
to retailers selling footwear. 

All literature prepared for maga- 
zines of this class must be written with 
the retail dealer in mind, and by re- 
tailer, I mean one who actually sells 
articles over the counter in exchange 
for money. 

Another type of business magazine 
has to do with those who sell service. 
The National Loundry Journal and: 
insurance magazines are of this class. 

Then we have those which are of 
interest largely to manufacturers and 
wholesalers—The Proprietary Record, 
Factory, Mill Supplies. 

In preparing material for the latter 
class of publications, not only the 
ultimate consumer, but the middleman, 
and the producer himself must be con- 
sidered. In some of these publica- 
tions there are special departments for 
employes, but on the whole they are - 
shaped up with the idea of the busi- 
ness executive in mind. 

Hundreds of publications are listed 
making definite appeal to different 
groups of people. Very often the 
name will indicate just who the read- 
ers will be—the specialty salesman, 
auto dealer and repairer, American 
fur buyer, boys’ outfitter. 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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THE AMERICAN LITERARY 
TASTE 


America heralds another English 
critic of its literary taste in St. John 
Ervine, author of “Mrs. Martin’s 
Man,” “The Foolish Lovers,” and 
“Mixed Marriage.” Generally speak- 
ing, Mr. Ervine’s criticism is the most 
kindly yet advanced by an English 
author, and America’s literary de- 
votees have this much to be thankful 
for. 

They can be grateful, too, that this 
polite gentleman did not overlook the 
opportunity of sending a harpoon in- 
to the sides of his British contempo- 
raries who have voiced their ideas 
of the American conception of litera- 
ture. “I would like now to complain,” 
Mr. Ervine said, “of certain British 
authors who have visited the United 
States in the spirit of Moses coming 
down from the mountain with the 
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tables of the law. I would urge upon 
English authors who are about to visit 
America that they should remember 
there are too many people in that 
country who are at least as intelligent 
as they are, and that there are quite 
a number of persons who are even 
more intelligent than they are.” 

With this rebuke duly administered, 
Mr. Ervine endeavored fervently to 
set America on its reliable literary 
feet. It is, he stated, fairly reasona- 
ble to base one’s estimate on the 
mental caliber of a country on the 
quality of ephemeral literature pub- 
lished in that country; that if the 
quality is good, if the stories and arti- 
cles printed in the popular magazines 
are such that an educated and cultured 
man can read them without boredom 
or disgust, one is surely entitled to 
believe that there is a fairly high level 
of intelligence and taste in the coun- 
try which produces such magazines. 
He also pointed out that Americans 
generally read a great deal more than 
Englishmen; that American farmers 
read more in a month than English 
farmers would read in a couple. of 
years ; although as a cause for this he 
mentioned the difference in the climate 
of each country. America having 
such severe winters that the farmer 
has considerable leisure, and the Eng- 
lish farmer never being confined in- 
doors for any length of time. 

Following this friendly defense, 
which might possibly have been based 
upon a sort of satisfaction in scolding 
his contemporaries, rather than upon 
his whole-hearted ‘convictions, Mr. 
Ervine made this startling confession: 

“It is when we come to compare the best 
taste in America with the best taste in 
England ‘that we begin to discover a differ- 
ence to the credit of England. The critical 
faculty is not strong in the United States, 
and books and authors are sometimes 
praised in a fashion that is altogether dis- 
proportionate to their merits. 

“The whole of America seems to.me to be 
inhabited, generally speaking, by an amaz- 
ingly eager population which is cramming 
its mind with a medley of knowledge, not 
all of which is worth possessing, and much 
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of which cannot be assimilated; and the 
result is a combination of quite extraor- 
dinary information concerning, say litera- 
ture, and an equally extraordinary inability 
to say whether a book is a great book, a 
good book, a meritable book or a bad book. 

“America has had men of genius, Walt 
Whitman, Emerson, Edgar Allen Poe, Mark 
Twain, and will certainly have many more, 
and she has writers of a very high degree 
of merit producing books that can stand 
easily in the company of the best~ books 
being produced in England by contemporary 
novelists, men and women such as Edith 
Wharton, Zona Gale, Ellen Glasgow, Win- 
ston Churchill, Ernest Poole, Joseph Her- 
gesheimer, Theodore Dreiser and Booth 
Tarkington, but the conditions of life in 
America do not make the way easy for men 
of genius to appear. The high state of 
uniformity or standardization has at once 
the effect of flattening out individuality and 
of producing a degree of self-contentment 
which is impatient of criticism; and without 
a healthy spirit of criticism the way of the 
very individual man is exceedingly hard.” 


This rather spoils the flavor of 
Mr. Ervine’s previous remarks. His 


highly colored words about the Amer- 
ican intelligence are quite swamped. 
He has tried to throw a fine light 
upon the American literary taste, but 


his criticism contains practically the 
same inference that has been drawn 
from the criticisms of his contempo- 
raries—that the American taste for 
literature shows signs of developing, 
but that at present it is rather impos- 
sible. But we can’t very well blame 
Mr. Ervine. It seems to be about the 
only conclusion to arrive at. Now, 
who’s next ?—Albany, N. Y., Knicker- 
bocker. 





THE “FLAPPERS” AND 
BOOKS 


At the opening session of the Amer- 
ican Library Association in Chicago 
the other day the speakers voiced the 
unanimous opinion that American col- 
lege girls have no time for reading, 
not even of the daily newspapers, but 
that the American boys frequently call 
on the libraries for technical books, 
texts on pluniang, agriculture, en- 
gineering and chemistry. 
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Cable dispatches from London show 
that the British librarians have been 
disturbed by this view of characteriz- 
ing modern young women as wearers 
of tortoise shell spectacles in order to 
appear highbrow, and that on the 
whole they have come to the defense 
of the flappers. They insist that these 
girls read fiction; that some still like 
Dickens, Marie Corelli, Ethel Dell, 
John Oxenham, Rita and Gene Strat- 
ton Porter. 

This, of course, is not saying a great 
deal and it hardly constitutes a strong 
defense, for we believe that practically 
only one author in the above list could 
in any way contribute ‘argely to a 
young girl’s education, aud be a source 
of lasting profit to ker. The excuse 
given by the girls is that they have no 
time, and :t may be a good one. Some 
conscientious college girls probably 
find their time so occupied with their 
daily lessons that they have no leisure 
for outside reading. And it may be 
that their capacity for learning is lim- 
ited; that they cannot prepare their 
lessons with such rapidity as the boys, 
although this would be an unpardon- 
able admission to make. On the other 
hand it may be that the college girl is 
slumping, and that the “no time” 
excuse is a poor one. 

Whatever the reason, this is no 
period in which the American girl can 
afford to slump. She is living in an 
age when every advantage for making 
the best of what ability she possesses 
is within her grasp. If she is wise she 
will realize this. She will make every 
minute of her school-days count for 
something and thus avoid any future 
wails of regret—Albany, N. Y., 
Knickerbocker. ° 





S1r James Barrie’s play, “A Kiss 
for Cinderella” will soon appear for 
the first time in book form from the 
press of Charles Scribner’s Sons in 
an edition uniform with “The Ad- 
mirable Crichton” and “Quality 
Street.” 
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PROSE COMPOSITION 


By Estelle Hunt, M. A. 








4. CLEARNESS. 


ERGIL, in a sense, owed his high 

reputation during the Middle Ages 
to obscurities in his style. Some 
churchman interpreted a rather vague 
line of the Fourth Eclogue as a 
prophecy of the birth of Christ, and 
then, after this good beginning, they 
assured his fame by interpreting the 
Aeneid as an allegory of life. Yet if 
an occasional lack of clearness in 
Vergil’s works proved useful to these 
seekers after hidden meanings, such 
a circumstance does not establish ob- 
scurity as an asset. Indeed, the only 
people for whom it was an asset were 
the soothsayers, who were vague from 
necessity. During ‘the Great Plague 
in Greece in tha fifth, century B. C., 
for example, a prophécy that “A Do- 
rian war will come ‘and a famine 
therewith” was easily altered to read 
“a plague therewith,” since the Greek 
words for famine and plague were so 
nearly alike that this portion of the 
prophecy had never been clear. The 
originator of that oracle had composed 
wisely. But we, in the twentieth cen- 
tury A. D., who write plays or articles 
or stories, are no soothsayers, and our 
quality of style should be very dif- 
ferent. ‘ 

The soothsayers of Greece labored 
under a disadvantage that we should 
not suffer from:—they did not know 
their subject. Since it was impossible 
for them to forecast the future with 
any certainty, their language must be 
capable of later twisting to suit the 
turn of events. But we, on the con- 
trary, need concern ourselves only 
with transferring thought from our 
minds to the minds of our readers, 
and, if we worry at all about future 
interpretation, we need see to it merely 


that our thought cannot be twisted 
from its original form. This circum- 
stance, however, demands the exist- 
ence in every writer of the essential 
factor of knowledge. If he is com- 
posing an article on the invention of 


some new machinery, he' must under- - 


stand that machinery thoroughly. If 
he is producing a short story, he must 
visualize clearly in his mind not only 
his characters and their traits, but the 
scenes he describes. His country may 
be imaginary, but it should have the 
appearance of reality. A _ careful 
reader of, Trollope could draw a map 
of the group of towns which his novels 
portray; none of them actually exist, 
yet to the reader they seem as real as 
any other place which he has heard 
of but never seen. The character of 
Little Nell, we are told, was so much 
a living person to Dickens that when 
she died he walked the streets of 
London weeping for her loss. Not 
every writer will go to such lengths 
in his efforts at visualization, but 
every one should be prepared to speak 
“as one having authority.” 

After we have learned our subject 
—whether it be the subject of an 
essay, an argument, or‘a story—, we 
are confronted by a very difficult task, 
—the task of conveying our ideas to 
others. We are all of us familiar with 
the dictum that the schoolboy who 
says: “I know it but I can’t express 
it,” is thereby revealing the fact that 
he does not really “know it.” And, to 
a great extent, that pronouncement is 
probably just. We never understand 
anything clearly and fully until we 
can make some one else understand 
it as well. But—how shall we set 
about making others understand it? 
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The best answer to that question is 
that we must proceed from the known 
to the unknown, from the familiar to 
the remote, and that we must deal 
with the strange in terms of the ordi- 
nary. Applied to the short story, this 
rule would demand that we narrate 
events, generally speaking, in chrono- 
logical order, and that we begin our 
descriptions with portraying whatever 
would naturally catch the eye first. A 
more detailed study of this matter of 
arrangement we may postpone until 
we study coherence; for the present 
we may merely note the principle that 
logical procedure, and order in the 
marshalling of facts, will do much to 
aid toward clearness. 

After we have attai:<d complete 
understanding of a subjcvi, and aiter 
we have decided upon the proper 
sequence of our ideas, there ren:%ins 
a third task,—expression, which is not 
the least difficult of the three. To say 
that one should convey meaning un- 
mistakably is simple, but to do so is 
not simple, and a short consideration 


of the chief obstacles and the chief 
aids in the way of accomplishing the 
task may ‘be helpful. 

The obstacles encountered by the 
seeker after clearness fall into three 


main groups. The first of these con- 
sists of errors which cause the reader 
to reconstruct his thought. The Eng- 
lish language, we are told, is superior 
to the French in that in English one’s 
thought may proceed unchecked, 
whereas in French it is stopped. and 
altered. The French, for example, 
say, un chat noir. If our usual mental 
concept of a cat is of a gray cat, we 
think of a gray cat as soon as we 
hear the noun, and immediately after- 
wards we are obliged to change its 
color to black. In English, on the con- 
trary, we begin with “a black,” which 
brings up no definite image of any 
kind, and follow that with “cat,” 
whereupon our hearer may instantly 
form a complete picture which he 
need not reconstruct. Such theorizing 
as to the evil of reconstructing ideas 
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seems far-fetched, but it is more real 
when we apply it to sentences. To 
turn an image of a gray cat into that 
of a black pussy requires only an in- 
stant; to re-read an entire sentence, 
however, requires the expenditure of 
the reader’s time and patience, and 
these every writer should try to save. 
In order to view common errors of 
this sort more easily, let us compare 
the two following paragraphs: 


John and his wife had had a hard 
struggle that winter to make ends meet, 
and it was the first winter they spent on 
their lonely farm in Michigan. Mary said 
she would never forget how, during those 
weary months, when the snow banks 
seemed to get higher and higher, and the 
air to get colder and colder, while she 
was accustomed to the milder winters of 
Tennessee. Because John sprained his 
ankle in December, Mary has a bad fall on 
the ice when she is looking after the stock. 
Had one seen her toiling through the snow- 
filled paths, you would have thought her 
too frail to accomplish her tasks. She per- 
severed, while the neighbors soon admired 
her as much as John. The influenza epi- 
demic began, and a heavy toll was exacted, 
the majority of the serious cases in that 
neighborhood occurring among the women. 
Mary was not ill, and she nursed John 
tirelessly for weeks. She took a nursing 
course at a medical college the preceding 
year, and it helped her greatly in this cri- 
sis. When John was recovering from the 
effects of influenza, hog cholera visited 
him. They were spared total loss because 
their nearest neighbor was a skillful sci- 
entific farmer. They were always brave, 
and finally seeming failure was turned into 
success by their dauntlessnes. 


Now let us rephrase the sentences 
and study the result. 


That winter, the first on their lonely farm 
in Michigan, John and his wife had a hard 
struggle to make ends meet. Later Mary 
said that she would never forget those 
weary months, for she had been accus- 
tomed to the mild winters of Tennessee, 
and in Michigan the snow banks seemed 
always to get higher and higher, and the 
air to grow colder and colder. In De- 
cember, John sprained his ankle; and 
Mary, compelled to look after the stock, 
suffered one day a bad fall on the ice. To 
an observer, as she toiled through the 
snow-filled patiis, sh: would have a 
too frail to accomplish her tasks. But she 
possessed perseverance in plenty, and the 
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neighbors soon admired her as much as 
they admired John. It was about that time 
that the influenza epidemic arose, exacting 
a heavy toll. Though the majority of the 
serious cases occurred in that neighborhood 
among the women, Mary was not herself 
afflicted. John, however, was taken very 
ill, and Mary nursed him tirelessly for 
weeks. In this crisis, she was greatly 
helped by the fact that during the preced- 
ing year she had pursued a nursing course 
at a medical college. John recovered from 
influenza only to be threatened with seri- 
ous financial loss, for cholera attacked his 
hogs. But his nearest neighbor, a skillful 
scientific farmer, gave him much advice 
and aid, and John was spared total .dis- 
aster. During all of these worries, neither 
John nor Mary lost courage, and finally 
their dauntlessness turned seeming failure 
into success. 

The second paragraph is meant to 
serve, not as a model of interesting 
narrative prose, but as an illustration 
of how to avoid even a momentary 
misguidance of the reader. It con- 
tains the same ideas as does the first 
paragraph, but it presents them more 
clearly. Let us compare the two in 
detail. The most flagrant error in the 
first paragraph lies in its second sen- 
tence, which is incomplete. But in 
others, as well, the thought is not 
developed fully. The reader does not 
at once see why John’s sprained ankle 
should cause Mary’s fall, nor is he 
sure whether the neighbors admired 
her as much as John admired her, or 
as much as they admired John. Fur- 
ther, he thinks at first glance that John 
was ill with hog cholera. In all these 
éases, the ideas are only latent, and 
the reader must bring them out. Not 
only is he halted .by incomplete 
thought; he is also troubled by un- 
warranted shifts in person, tense, 
voice, and subject. He is obliged to 
turn suddenly to the historical present 
in the third sentence, and in the fourth 
to straighten out the confusion be- 
tween one and you,—tasks slight in 
themselves, but as apt to hinder his 
immediate perception as is the change 
in subject and voice in the last sen- 
tence. Where a difference in tense 
really occurs, it is not indicated, as in 
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the statement, “She took a nursing 
course at a medical college the preced- 
ing year.” There the reader is led to 
think that her course was pursued 
during the same winter, and only at 
the end does he learn that the time 
is really pluperfect. Finally, he is not 
aided by the proper connectives. The 
importance of these we shall consider 
at greater length in studying coher- 
ence, but here their value in preserv- 
ing clearness will be evident. To say 
simply, “Mary was not ill,” after re- 
marking upon the general illness 
among the women of the neighbor- 
hood, is inadequate; just as to link 
“she persevered” with “the neighbors 
admired her” by the conjunction 
“while” is inexact. Every such error 
causes a slight check in the reader’s 
mental process, and these checks do 
not lead to a favorable impression of 
work. By the right use of every me- 
chanical device—by completing ideas, 
preserving unity of tense and subject 
and voice, and employing the precise 
conjunctions needed for our purpose 
—we must strive to give the reader 
distinct, but immediately correct, one 
that need not be reconstructed. 

(To be continued in the May issue.) 





CLAYTON HAMILTON PUB- 
LISHES NEW BOOK 


Clayton Hamilton, of the Goldwyn 
editorial department, is the author of 
a new book which has just been issued 
by Henry Holt & Co. It is called 
“Seen on the Stage” and is the fourth 
volume of a series, the other three 
being “The Theory of the Theatre,” 
“Studies in Stagecraft” and “Prob- 
lems of the Playwright.” 

The new volume is dedicated to 
Henry Arthur Jones, the famous Eng- 
lish playwright now visiting this coun- 
try. Mr. Hamilton, until he resigned 
the position to go to the Goldwyn 
studio in Culver City, was professor 
of dramatic literature at Columbia 
University. 
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HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS 


By Julian J. Behr. 
A practical little talk by a practical writer of advertising. 








N the classroom we learn that the 
best way to write is to write! 
Practice makes perfect. 

This old rule holds good in the 
preparation of advertisements. He 
who would write the best must prac- 
tise the most. 

A foundation of English is essential. 
But after mastering the “do’s” and the 
“dont’s,” of construction, be prepared 
to depart from the avenues of com- 
position which you have been told you 
must traverse. 

By which we mean that in the writ- 
ing of advertising “copy,” rules are 
often broken and principles trans- 
cended. Split infinitives, for example 
—the use of which cost neophyte 
newspaper reporters their jobs—are 
employed freely by the counting room 
in adjoining columns of the same pub- 
lication. 

And paragraph construction—God 
save the mark! Certain college theme 
readers—to say nothing of learned 
professors of English composition— 
would appear as desirable risks for 
the undertaker were they to scan too 
closely the paragraph construction of 
advertising. 

It must be understood—we assume 
it is generally understood—that adver- 
tising is a form of literature that justi- 
fies its existence in its ability to impel 
action. Because of this, it departs 
from the “hard and fast” rules of 
ordinary literature. Advertising must 
do more than create an impression or 
induce a marked reaction. 

It must attract attention, gain in- 
terest, arouse desire, “make” a sale— 
sale, of course, being used in its tech- 


nical sense. It is because of all this 
that advertising has rules of its own, 
and those who play the game, must live 
up to all of them. 

There are certain styles in the 
preparation of advertising—there is 
an academic style, with a concealed 
“punch”; there is a rapid-fire, vigor- 
ous style of short, “bang! bang!” 
sentences. And then there is a style 
“in between.” 

While these are the leading styles, it 
should be understood that there are 
as many styles as there are writers of 
advertising, for “style is the very man 
himself.” And let it be further under- 
stood that “style” is used in the non- 
professional sense. When we of the 
craft speak of style, we have in mind 
such developments as “publicity style,” 
“mail order style,” “educational style,” 
etc. All of this will be explained in 
later articles. 

The best way for a beginner to learn 
to write advertising is to write. In 
doing this, he should read the foremost 
commercial literature of the day—not 
with the aim of pirating, but in order 
that he absorb the best ideas of the 
leading stylists. Thus he will sub- 
consciously develop a style of his own 
which will embody the principal feat- 
ures of contemporaries. 

Let such an ambitious student read 
the advertisements in the better grade 
of magazines and representative news- 
papers. They are an education in 
themselves. And meantime, let him 
write, write, write! 





Mrs. Henry B. Harris is one of 
the few American women who has 
succeeded as a producer of plays. 
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be found in this column. 





All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, 
the needs of various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from 
editors and announcements of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will 








HALL MACK CO., 1018 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: “We are glad to 
examine manuscripts of authors, 
quartettes—sacred and secular for 
male or mixed voices; Cantatas, Op- 
erettas, etc., with music (not plays) ; 
gospel songs, either with music or 
lyrics only. We do not desire sheet 
music which has been published for 
composers or authors—only new and 
original work wanted.” 

FARMER AND _ BREEDER, 


Sioux City, Ia., is not an extensive 
buyer of editorial matter. We never 


buy verses, but are always in the 


market for first-class photographs that 
will make good front cover pictures. 
Items of general interest and personal 
experience are wanted, snappy essays, 
territorial rights for fiction serials at 
nominal rates we buy from time to 
time as needed. 


INDEPENDENT, THE, 311 Sixth 
Ave., New York: “We are always on 
the lookout for readable, informing 
articles on the current news. They 
should be from one to two thousand 
words long, and, if possible, illustrated 
with photographs. We are also look- 
ing constantly for good short verse. 
We do not use fiction.” 


KODAKERY, Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.: “Articles which 
arouse an interest in amateur photo- 
graphy. Illustrated articles are pre- 
ferred. Those which tell how to make 
poor photographs are not wanted, un- 
less they also tell how to make good 
ones.” 


LITTLE FOLKS MAGAZINE, 


S. E. Cassino Co., Salem, Mass., will 
be in the market for short stories of 
1,000 to 1,200 words about real chil- 
dren—written from the child’s view- 
point—after April, 1921. 


COUNTRY LIFE, Garden City, L. 
I., New York, wants articles dealing 
with the country, accompanied by good 
photographs. Twice a year a nature 
contest for original nature photo- 
graphs. No fiction or verse. Also 
interested in house-building articles. 


McCLURG & CO., A. C., 330 E. 
Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill.: “Our pres- 
ent requirement is for good first-class 
romantic fiction, and we especially 
favor so-called Western stories; we 
being able on account of our mid-con- 
tinent location, to get good results 
from novels of this class.” 


PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, 
THE, Moody B. Gates, Editor, 76-88 
Lafayette St., New York, is in the 
market for short stories having plot 
interest or a constructive idea. This 
should not be in the nature of an ob- 
vious moral. Stories of 4,000 words 
are especially desired. Other lengths 
fiction is the story of 8,500, 12,000 and 
15,000 words. Photoplays of unusual 
events or phenomena, also current 
news photographs (highly finished 
silver prints) are desired. See the 
Journal photographic page. A good 
joke or humorous item or bit of verse 
will find a market in the Journal. The 
magazine’s specialty is its 8,500 word 
“little novel” divided into chapters 
and having the structure of a novel. 
Poetry—the clean, wholesome, heart- 
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throb kind—very melodious, not 
“free” but with a strict regard for the 
laws of metre, will always be welcome. 
The Journal runs an occasional per- 
sonality article of 3,000 words with 
photographs. This article may deal 


with the institutions, movements for , 


uplift, etc., etc. The photographs 
should be highly glazed, very sharp 
and clear and practical for reproduc- 
fion. 


POPULAR MECHANICS MAG- 
AZINE, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.: “Covers new developments in the 
fields of science, mechanics, industry, 
invention and discovery. Wants non- 
technical, profusely illustrated articles. 


Can use anything in the nature of con- 
structive development anywhere, pro- 
viding it be new, practical and inter- 
esting to a large number of people. 
Any size photographs acceptable, pro- 
viding they be sharp and clear. Passes 
upon material promptly and pays upon 
acceptance.” 

SOUTHERN FRUIT GROWER, 
THE, 21 Chamberlain Bldg., Chata- 
nooga, Tenn., writes: “We can use an 
occasional fruit story—the story of 
some successful fruit grower, giving 
his methods, and other data connected 
with his successful career. About two 
photos for illustrating. Manuscript 
should not exceed 2,000 words.” 








HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS 


A Series of Helpful Lessons on how to prepare 
manuscripts that meet the approval of editors. 


By Emma Gary Wallace. 








CHAPTER V. 


CONSTRUCTIVE Not DESTRUCTIVE. 


N editor recently explained to a 
writer why a certain special 
article which would appear to be par- 
ticularly fitted to his pages, was 
promptly rejected. 

“To be perfectly frank,” the editor 
said, “as I read your contribution it 
seemed to me to carry a ‘knock.’ I 
tried to place myself in the position of 
one after another of my readers of 
different classes, and each time there 
arose in me a distinct feeling of an- 
tagonism and left me with a bad taste 
in my mouth. 

“Now, I realize that you saw a con- 
dition fairly typical of different locali- 
ties; and that it was your honest pur- 
pose to show the evil and unfortunate 
consequences, but you offered no sug- 
gestion as to improvement. In short, 


your material was critical and destruc- 
tive but in no sense helpful and con- 
structive.” 

There is an important fact here to 
recognize. If an article antagonizes 
or leaves the reader discouraged or 
disgruntled with existing conditions, 
it has accomplished worse than noth- 
ing; if it shows him a weak spot and 
holds up a hopeful vision of better 
things beyond and how they may be 
realized, it becomes constructive and 
inspirational in the best sense. 

Editors have good reasons for fav- 
oring such manuscripts. Many a piece 
of fiction and many a special article 
succeed in carrying the writer along 
on waves of interest and enthusiasm. 
They arouse a desire in the heart of 
the reader to surmount similar ob- 
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stacles and to show the strength and 
sweetness resulting from meeting dif- 
ficult situations in the right spirit. 

The following will illustrate how 
such an incident can be handled in the 
right way instead of the wrong one: 
A couple of women writer-folk went 
together during a shopping expedition, 
to a metropolitan optical establish- 
ment. One wished to have a pair of 
glasses fitted. The shoppers were 
subjected to unnecessary and aggra- 
vating delays, and when they finally 
returned promptly at the hour set to 
get the glasses which were promised 
at that time, disappoinment awaited 
them. 

They were told to call two hours 
later. It became necessary to miss a 
train and to notify their friends of 
their change of plans by telegraph. 
When the irate travelers finally found 
themselves en route, they discovered 
that the little round hole which should 
have been bored in one of the lenses 
for the chain, had been omitted, the 
nose piece was too loose, and the 
troublesome purchase of no value until 
another establishment could be visited 
and the work finished up. 

Being good sports, they laughed and 
one said: “Let’s write up this experi- 
ence each in her own way, and see 
what results we will have with our 
manuscripts, disguising the particular 
place of business, of course!” 

The results were interesting. One 
wrote up her article in a complaining 
spirit, knocking the methods of the 
store in question, and holding up to 
ridicule the weak places in the man- 
agement. Being a past-master of the 
art of sarcasm, she produced an article 
which relieved her mind greatly. But 
alas! The manuscript came back 
again and again, and has never found 
a resting place for the sole of its foot. 

The other woman wrote up the ex- 
perience in a different vein, represent- 
ing that a young man who had ab- 
sorbed many ideas of efficiency and 
scientific salesmanship, became an em- 


ploye in his father’s business. The 
busines was periously decadent, and 
his father and his father’s partner very 
sensitive on the question of implied 
criticism. In short, the writer made 
the young man’s problem just as hard 
for him as she could. It was neces- 
sary for him to prove his ideas good 
in actual practice, yet not to antagon- 
ize the firm or offend old and trusted 
employes, so he set about discovering 
and tactfully remedying, one by one, 
the mistaken methods which were 
threatening the integrity of an import- 
ant enterprise. 

Some way or other, one felt the 
greatest sympathy for the young chap 
and shared his enthusiasm in the good 
work he was doing. It was all logical, 
practical and workable, and the things 
he did put the business bank account 
on a sound basis and brought to every- 
body’s face “the smile that would not 
rub off.” There was nothing vaguely 
theoretical about the story. It was 
just what anybody might do anywhere, 
if they set out in the right way. The 
story sold on its first trip out. 

Don’t knock. Don’t muckrake. It’s 
out of style! If you wish to set out 
as a reformer in print, it must be as a 
builder up, not as a tearer down. 

If you were going to plant a garden, 
you would work to eliminate the 
weeds and to cultivate the useful 
things. Exactly the same is true in 
literary work. Show how the best, 
the most cheerful, and the most use- 
ful side in life may be developed. It 
may be necessary to show how to up- 
root the weeds, but always keep that 
which is more worthy flourishing 
alongside if possible. 

A writer who had met with consid- 
erable success as a producer of fiction 
for young people, was puzzled by the 
continual return of a serial story. He 
was satisfied that it was dynamic with 
action, the character portrayed good, 
the atmosphere and local color right, 
the spirit of it normal and healthy, the 
viewpoint fixed, and that the principles 
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of unity and suspense had been care- 
fully observed. So he could not un- 
derstand why it did not sell as well as 
previous work of a similar character. 
Finally one editor threw the search- 
light of frank criticism upon it. 

“Your story is excellent in many 
ways, Mr. Blank,” he said, “and there 
is a swing to it which carried me 
through from beginning to end so that 
I did not want to lay it down until it 
was finished, but the fault I have 
found in it is this: 

“Your hero is a fine, likeable chap, 


and if he really is as resourceful and _ 


worthwhile as you have declared him 
to be, he should be able to work out 
his own salvation. However, to my 
way of thinking, you have not given 
him a square deal. 

“You take him out of a home. of 
considerable wealth, place him in ad- 
verse circumstances in a remote rural 
region where he is obliged to go on 
account of the failing health of his 
mother. So far, so good. You have 
interested us and created a situation in 
which to give the young fellow a 
chance to show his mettle. 

“Then you proceed to have all sorts 
of emergencies face him. Now, if you 
had handled the young fellow right in 
relation to those emergencies, the story 
would have made the blood of any 
youthful reader tingle with the desire 
to prove himself equally fine and 
strong. The most anaemic could not 
have failed to have been influenced by 
the suggestion. 

“But if you will go through the 
story critically, you will see that in 
every instance your hero’s difficulty is 
solved by an unexpected stroke of 
good fortune for which he is in no 
wise accountable. In other words, 
whenever he gets hungry, somebody 
drops a plum into his lap; whenever 
he is hemmed in on every side, a magic 
door opens. It is a sort of unlikely 
fairy tale translated into terms of 
modern living. Never once do you let 
him get out of his predicament by 


means of his own unaided effort or 
even by his initiative, which exercised 
wisely is the means of putting him in 
the way of securing help. 

“Why, my dear Blank, you have 
created a first-class situation and a 
hero after an editor’s own heart, then 
you have tied his hands behind his 
back, gagged him, made him a mere 
marionette with somebody pulling the 
string every time he jumps. Is it any 
wonder editors are not ready to say: 
‘How wonderful! Our readers will 
enjoy that!’ 

“No sir, Punch and Judy shows will 
not go unless they have some element 
which makes them remarkable in their 
class! 

“TI grant you that the building of the 
state highway as you have told it in 
the story, past the out-of-the-way 
property, and the finding of oil, are 
ingenious, but you do not even give 
the boy a chance to do his part in de- 
veloping the latter. Practically all he 
does is to open his mouth like a frog 
and swallow the flies which come his 
way. 

“Take the same lad, and give him a 
chance, then buy him a round-trip 
ticket and send him back to call on us 
again.” 

The criticism was an eye-opener to 
the writer. As he looked back, he saw 
that for some time he had been slip- 
ping into the lazy rut of putting his 
characters into difficult places, and 
then solving their problems by a sort 
of literary black art. The result was 
that the children of his brain were 
spineless, weak-kneed individuals 
who literally went around in a wheeled 
chair pushed by some one else. He 
saw at once why his stories had lacked 
interest and suspense, and had failed 
to be convincing. He made up his 
mind that if he were going to write 
fairy tales, he would set about it in a 
more approved manner. 

That editor’s criticism was con- 
structive, not destructive. He didnt’ 
tell him that the stuff was punk and let 
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it go at that, but he did put his finger 
on the right spot and told him how to 
remedy it, leaving the actual working 
out to the ingenuity of the worker. 

A short story which had been very 
widely submitted, came back with the 
accompanying message: 

“This story is excellent in the main, 
but it fails sadly at one point. The 
incident of the runaway horse and the 
hero’s rescue of the two children, was 
worn threadbare long ago. The poor 
old horse is superannuated for pur- 
poses of this kind. Devise another 
incident here to prove the hero’s brav- 
ery, and if it is up-to-date and con- 
vincing, we would be glad to see the 
story again.” 

Many a writer of ability does not 
achieve the full measure of success of 
which he is capable, because of what 
might be termed “mental indolence,” 
or perhaps it is fairer to say that he 
does not realize the necessity of mak- 
ing every part of his tale as strong as 
the strongest part. The interest 
weakens toward the end or the story 
lacks action, or the introduction is 
prosy, or the plot limps somewhere. 
One tale rescued from mediocrity and 
developed into a strong, stirring piece 
of fiction, is of much greater. value 
than the mere cash it brings. The 
author has learned to do by doing, and 
all future work will be corresponding- 
ly strengthened by the effort exerted. 

Expertness in any line comes 
through doing the work of today in 
the best possible manner, and going 
onward step by step, until one’s pow- 
ers are gradually strengthened and 
trained by intelligent exercise. The 
best teacher in the world cannot do 
this work for a pupil. He may point 
the way and show where errors are 
being made. He may direct future 
work, but the actual effort of plot in- 
genuity, character depiction, and fin- 
ished development, must be done by 
the pupil himself showing his resource- 
fulness and keenness of observation. 
The reason that so few attain con- 
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spicuous success, is that so few are 
willing to work. 

“Oh,” exclaimed the young woman 
after she had been to hear a famous 
pianist who had been applauded to the 
echo and loaded down with floral trib- 
utes, “oh, I too intend to become a 
great musician! Think of the lights, 
and the tense atmosphere, and the vast 
audience with misty eyes and emotions 
strangely stirred! Think of the flow- 
ers and the press notices and the 
honors !” 

“But, my dear,” returned her 
mother, “you forget that the per- 
former of this evening has spent years 
of patient, laborious work. She has 
genius, to be sure, but she has culti- 
vated it, and skill and expertness has 
augmented what nature gave her. 
You know education can add nothing 
to us after we are born. It merely 
releases and develops power already 
there. Many a time that girl’s whole 
body has ached with the weariness of 
her effort. Many a time she has sac- 
rificed pleasure and leisure for her art. 
Many a time she has been discouraged 
and yet she has pressed on. 

“T fear that you will never become 
a wonderful musician unless you re- 
adjust your whole mental attitude, for 
you have never been willing to practise 
a single lesson as it ought to be prac- 
tised. You will never become great at 
anything until you are willing to work, 
and work means drudgery, many 
times.” 

No one should attempt to enter any 
branch of the field of writing or au- 
thorship, without facing the facts and 
being willing to work, and if need be, 
to sacrifice. It is the testimony of the 
majority of writers, that it is only 
painstaking and persistent work which 
will carry any one very far on this 
road. There is a great army of 
writers, but only a few who really ap- 
preciate this fact. 


Every step taken 
should mean a step forward. 
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TELLING THE ELECTRICAL STORY 
IN FILMS 
By Grace T. Hadley. 


This article by Miss Hadley,—who also writes magazine articles when not busy with her 
film work—is published here, so that the writer, especially the writer of photoplays, may eS 
some idea of the big field that is open to him. ut 


If this article serves as an inspiration af 
one ambitious writer, we will feel that it has served a worthy purpose —THE EDITOR. 
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NDER the supervision of the so- 
ciety for Electrical Development 
short films that feature the slogan: 
“Do It Electrically” have been made 
in co-operation with the Industrial 
Department of Universal Film Com- 
pany of New York. In these films 
electrical housekeeping is portrayed or 
contrasted with old ways and methods 
of doing things. 

It developed upon the writer to 
supply the special idea, outline it to 
the industrial department, find the 
“locations” and get together with 
speed the appliances to be used, as 
many of the new appliances were not 
to be found in the usual “property” 
room. 

Short films of even 125 feet get 
over an idea more effectively than 
many hundreds of werds strung to- 
gether in an occasional advertisement. 
In many of the small cities and towns, 
the business men pay a sum each week 
to have their business cards projected 
upon the screen between the regular 
pictures of the program. The society 
has always been a strong advocate of 
the film message and desired to place 
within reach of the electrical dealers 
of the country, some little films that 
would be of value in their own com- 
munities. Such a little picture con- 
veys a message clearly, concretely and 
dynamically. 

“The Home that Runs by Magic,” 
was the first short film made emphas- 
izing the fact that the modern home 
is sure to be electrically equipped 
throughout and that the labor of 
housekeeping is very appreciably 
lightened. As this film of 250 feet 





told a real human interest story and 
was free from advertising it ran in the 
Universal Screen Magazine, in regular 
theatrical distribution. 

“Santa and the Wonderful Genie” 
was also a little story film, showing 
Santa Claus putting the finishing 
touches on an electrically lighted 
Christmas tree in a home. He is sur- 
prised by the little daughter, who is 
the early bird peeping through the 
keyhole. She runs and brings the rest 
of the family, and they all get a 
glimpse of Santa who tells them that 
he has brought new gifts this year, 
also a little Genie with each gift. 

This is also a story film that may 
be shown in theatres as it has all the 
human interest of a family well 
pleased with modern gifts. There is 
the pretty tree, gay with lights and 
decorations; old Santa himself visu- 
alized and the new toys for children 
such as electric trains that run on real 
tracks. 

This film was made in a Fort Lee 
studio during the absence of the regu- 
lar company. Upon their return mem- 
bers of the company were much in- 
terested in the little Christmas film 
and the camera-man who is now pro- 
duction manager for Universal was so 
impressed with the electric sewing 
machine that he purchased it on the 
spot for his wife. 

Exteriors mean an outdoor location 
which must first be found. It may 
mean traveling some miles to get it. 
It is very simple and easy to inscribe 
on a script: 

“Scene 3. Mrs. Toyle irons the old 
way on back porch with old sad irons, 
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works listlessly, makes many steps to 
and from kitchen stove. She looks at 
clock on shelf and registers—Weari- 
ness.” 

Before Mrs. Toyle can register any- 
thing, the porch must be found or 
located, the old sad irons discovered, 
the decrepit old ironing board, then 
the picture made of Mrs. Toyle, iron- 
ing the old way. Then another porch 
must be found and new equipment 
provided for Mrs. Sprightly using an 
ironing board of new make and elec- 
tric iron. This was a little split- 
frame picture, that is, two pictures 
showing the new and the old way ran 
on the screen at the same time. (This 
is illustrated on page 72 of House 
Furnishing Review, November num- 
ber. ) 

It was a bleak spring day when this 
picture was started out on Long 
Island. Mrs. Toyle working on a back 
porch was duly recorded before the 
sun ducked behind the clouds but 
alas, in quest of the “location” for 
Mrs. Sprightly the automobile, turn- 
ing into a soft side street suddenly 
mired! It took six men four hours 
to dig out the car, while the “com- 
pany” sought shelter from the piers- 
ing wind in a nearby house until such 
time as they could return in the ex- 
cavated car, and it is needless to say 
that one and all registered—Weari- 
ness ! 

“Current Convenience” is an inter- 
esting little film as it graphically por- 
trays the difference between reaching 
for high sockets, searching for re- 
ceptacles somewhere behind furniture, 
and merely plugging into an outlet 
within easy reach at a convenient 
height. The first part of the film was 
made in the diningroom of the late 
“Diamond Jim Brady’s home” and it 
happened the writer was obliged to 
play the part of the perplexed house- 
wife, who has a new appliance but no 
convenient place to connect it. This 
was a case of evolving the idea, writ- 
ing the scenario and then playing the 
part. 
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The second “location” was in the 
model exhibit at the Wanamaker store 
in New York, permission having been 
duly obtained, with Miss Heffner 
featured as the lady demonstrating 
just how simple, easy and convenient 
modern housekeeping can be, if out- 
lets are where you want them. An 
outlet in a home is a very convenient 
thing if property placed, and a grill 
or percolator easily connected means 
breakfast or luncheon in a jiffy, in 
spite of exits of housemaids. 

“Table Cookery” was made in a 
model cottage in one of New York’s 
skyscrapers. The exterior of the cot- 
tage looked as if it might be named 
“Home o’ my Dreams” or “Love’s 
Nesting Place” or “Darling Dove- 
cote.” Even the camera-man was 
pleased to make the picture—when 
the lights arrived. Inside the cottage 
was a model kitchen and here the 
little film was staged, with the writer 
playing the part of director, this time! 
Any woman seeing this little film un- 
derstands at once just how to use the 
round grill with ovenette and how to 
evolve an appetizing meal with the aid 
of modern electrical appliances. 

“Who Washes Your Clothes?” was 
made up in Greenwich, Conn., with 
Mrs. Muriel Lee Elsasser as Mrs. 
Kleen who investigated the conditions 
under which her laundry work was 
being done. Mrs. Kleen was shown 
leaving her home on the Post Road 
and then the scene shifted to a cabin, 
the home of an aged negro who was 
pleased to permit us to make use of 
his cabin upon payment of a small 
fee. The colored woman who worked 
as cook in the house on the Post road 
consented to play the part of the 
laundress doing work the old way, 
also for a fee, and she was pictured 
washing Mrs. Kleen’s clothes in an old 
tub on a rickety bench outside the 
cabin. The “exterior” was all that 
could be desired, and the cook was 
so elated with her success “in pic- 
tures” that she was quite ready to for- 
sake her culinary art and consider the 
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movies as a higher form of art in 
which she should shine. 

The moving picture makes a tre- 
mendous appeal to the imagination. 
It not only pleases the eye but 
quickens and stimulates the mental 
processes. Given an informative set- 
ting, real people and their problems, 
other people cannot help being inter- 
ested in the way the problems are 
solved. Camera magic makes it pos- 
sible to tell a story in 125 feet of film 
that a multitude of words would but 
feebly impart. It was, indeed, some- 
thing of an art to get over an idea 
in 125 feet but it was done. Titles 


VOUT ee 


“HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE,” 
writing by Sir HERBERT BEERBOHM 
TREE, collected by Max BEERBOHM, 
published by Dalton. 

Among a host of charming frag- 
ments in this book, a few are more 
characteristic than those dealing with 
his visits to America. “It is always 
good manners,” he writes, “to accom- 
modate oneself to the usages of the 
country in which one is a guest.” He 
does not except language from this 
rule. “Let us take the ‘lift,’” said I 
to a prominent citizen. “ ‘Elevator,’ 
we call it,” corrected my companion. A 
motor was waiting outside. “Can I 
give you an elevator in my car?” I 
asked. And we parted friends. The 
deliberate humor of this is prefer- 
able to the unconscious absurdity of 
so many efforts by foreigners to em- 
ploy the American vernacular. 

The memoir contains an appendix 
which is packed with good stories and 
epigrams, which confirm Bernard 
Shaw’s judgment, expressed else- 
where in this volume, that Beerbohm 


had to be very short and snappy and 
the idea well worked out before hand. 
The writer has been writer, leading 
lady, director and “property-man,” in 
telling the story, “Do It Electrically.” 


TOURNEUR CAN’T FINISH 
PICTURE 


Maurice Tourneur, the noted 
French director, is very ill, and is 
confined to his home, with two doc- 
tors and a nurse. His current pro- 
duction, “The Last of the Mohicans,” 
is being finished by Clarence L. 
Brown, his protégé. — New York 
Tribune. 
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Tree had “a meshed literary talent.” 
The following examples are typical: 

“Never impart your humor to the 
humorless. They will use it in evi- 
dence against you.” 

“To sacrifice an epigram on the 
altar of tact is the last martyrdom of 
man.” 

“Oscar Wilde told me that when he 
went to America he had two secre- 
taries—one for autographs, the other 
for locks of hair. Within six months 
the one had died of writer’s cramp, 
the other was completely bald.” 

“T am a man of few words and 
many speeches.” 

“When people stand on their dig- 
nity you may be sure they have no 
other pedestal.” 

“An American’s home is an inter- 
viewer's castle.” 

“There is a reason for everything. 
I have often wondered why men’s 
heads were of different sizes. It is in 
order that one may be able to identify 
one’s hat.” 
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“If we don’t take ourselves seri- 
ously, who will?’—New York Eve- 
ning Post. 


“PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD 
WILL TO DOGS,” by ELEANOR 
HAtitoweE.yt Apssott (E£. P. Dutton 
& Co.). 

A lively little Christmas story. 






















“JUNGLE ROADS AND OTHER 
TRAILS OF ROOSEVELT,” by 
DANIEL HENDERSON (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.). 

A book for boys about the hero 
whom all American boys love. 















“WINSOME WINNIE,” by Ste- 
PHEN Laycock (John Lane Com- 
pany). 

A book of short nonsense novels. 














“PIGS TO MARKET,” by GeEorGE 
AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN (Bobbs- 
Merrill Company). 

Contains three light and entertain- 
ing tales of the city and bright lights. 











“TOLD IN THE EAST,” by Tasor 
Munpy (Bobbs-Merrill Company). 
Three novelettes are in this volume, 

two of India and her great mutiny; 

one of Arabia and the Persian Gulf— 
an unusual setting. 














“SEA FIGHTERS,” by Warren H. 
MILier (The Macmillan Company). 
Navy yarns of the Great War. 













“MUNICIPAL LANDING FIELDS 
AND AIRPORTS,” edited and 
compiled by Georce SEAY WHEAT 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 

There are chapters by the Chief of 
the Army Air Service, the Director of 
Naval Aviation and their officers in 
charge of landing field operations. 


















“THE IDYL OF THE SPLIT BAM- 
BOO,” by Dr. GeorcE PARKER 
Hoitpen (Stewart & Kidd Com- 


pany). 
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A valuable addition to the practical 
literature of angling. 


“L’ETAT pe GUERRE” and “PRO- 
JET pe PAIX PERPETUELLE.” 
Two essays in French by Jean 

Jacques Rousseau. With introduc- 

tion and notes by Shirley G. Patterson, 

assistant. professor of romance lan- 
guage in Dartmouth College. 








“MR. DIMOCK,” by Mrs. DEnIs 
O’SuL.ivan (John Lane Company). 
A novel of today with well drawn 


characters of English, American, Trish 


and Serbian origin. 





“HANSEL AND GRETEL AND 
OTHER TALES” and “SNOW- 
DROP AND OTHER TALES,” 
by the BrotHers Grimm. Iilus- 
trated by ArTHUR RocxuHam (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.). 

These tales were originally pub- 
lished in 1909 in “Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales.” In the present work they are 
reissued separately in two volumes. 


“THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PER- 
SUASION,” by Wititi1am Mac- 
PHERSON (E. P. Dutton & Co.). 
The subject is illustrated through- 

out by frequent reference to the situa- 

tions of every-day life and recent 
public events. 


“AFRICA: SLAVE OR FREE,” by 
Joun H. Harris (£. P. Dutton 
& Co.). 

Mr. Harris analyzes with due con- 
sideration for both white man. and 
black. 


“FESTIVAL STORIES OF CHILD 
LIFE IN A JEWISH COLONY 
IN PALESTINE,” by HANNAH 
Tracer (E. P. Dutton & Co.). 
Charming pictures of the Jewish 

life in the new settlement in Palestine. 











“THE WHITE GOD AND OTHER 
POEMS,” by THomas CALDECOT 
Cuuss (Yale University Press). 
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The Yale series of younger poets 
includes this volume of poems. 


“STORY -TELLING BALLADS,” 
by Frances JENKINS OLCOTT 
(Houghton Miffiin Company). 
Ballads for boys and girls of 10 to 

16 and upward selected with good 

judgment and taste. 


“PATTERN SUPPLEMENT,” (to 
accompany “Mayflower Program 
Book”), by JEANETTE ELoIsE PER- 
KINS and Frances WELD DANIEL- 
son (The Pilgrim Press). 
Invaluable to teachers of drawing. 

“AMERICAN LIBERTY EN- 
LIGHTENING THE WORLD,” 
by Henry CHURCHILL SEMPLE (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons). 

The principles are submitted to all 
denominations as a moral basis for a 
just and lasting peace at home and 
abroad. 


THEATRICAL LIBRARY FOR 
PARIS 


Paris is to have a theatrical library 
second to none in the world. Inter- 
esting as the fact may be in itself, it 
is less so than the story that goes 
with it. M. Auguste Rondel of Mar- 
seilles has been collecting books and 
pamphlets bearing on the history of 
the French theatre for twenty years. 
When it became known that he had 
presented it to the state and that it 
was to be removed to Paris and placed 
under the care of the Comedie Fran- 
caise, M. Emile de Vireuil, editor of 
Theatra, a Marseilles journal, ob- 
jected to its removal, whereupon M. 
Rondel replied as follows : “Permit me 
to inform you that my library has 
been at Marseilles and not at Paris for 
twenty years, and that its doors have 
always been open to the general pub- 
lic. During that time it has not been 
visited by fifty inhabitants of Mar- 
seilles, and of those not ten came to 
work in it. During the same time it 
has been visited by hundreds of people 
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from Paris who travelled 850 kilo- - 
meters to consult its volumes. Paris’s 
day has come, for Marseilles has 
shown no interest.’ The library will 
be housed in four grands pieces des 
batiments du Palais Royal belonging 
to the Comedie Francaise—New 
York Evening Post. 


BOOKS AND LETTERS OF 
NOTED AUTHORS SELL 
FOR THOUSANDS 


The bidders at the recent sale of 
association books at the Anderson 
Galleries were nearly all collectors. 
Although only seventy-eight lots were 
sold, the total for the sale was $17,- 
726.00. 

A collection of authograph letters 
by Charles Dickens and by Robert 
and Elizabeth Browning, Thomas 
Carlyle, John Foster, and Cruikshank, 
relative to the life and works of 
Dickens, was sold for the highest price 
of the evening, going for $3,000 to 
Gabriel Wells. 

A joint letter of Robert and Eliza- 
beth Browning is one of the features 
of this collection. It was addressed 
to Miss Bailey and comments upon 
the incompatability of Charles Dick- 
ens and his wife. Oil sketches by 
Augustus Egg, sketches by Cruik- 
shank and drawings by Charles Green 
are also included in the volume. 

Charles Dickens’ personal copy of 
Vanity Fair, with an autograph letter 
from Thackeray to Dickens and an 
original drawing by the author, was 
sold to Walter Hill for $1,500. This 
is the first edition and contains Dick- 
ens’ bookplate and the sale label. 

Mr. Hill also bought several others 
of the books, among them a Thackeray 
dedication copy of, The Irish Sketch 
Book, by M. A. Titmarsh, for $740; 
Lewis Carroll’s copy of Tennyson’s 
Poems, for $52.50; an autographic 
presentation copy of George Mere- 
dith’s Rhode Fleming to Dr. Jessop, 
a warm personal friend of Meredith, 
for $150, and a collection of first edi- 
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tions of the novel and tales of George 
Eliot in twenty-eight volumes for 
$200. 

It cost William Makepeace Thacke- 
ray considerable anguish to decline to 
publish one of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning’s poems, and his rejection 
letter, cost a collector $500. 

Said Thackeray, the editor, to Mrs. 
Browning, in excusing his rejection 
of her work: “There are things my 
squeamish public will not hear on 
Mondays, though on Sundays they 
listen to them without struggle.” 

The Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Club, by Charles Dickens, 
with forty-three illustrations by R. 
Seymour and “Phiz,” a presentation 
copy from the author to Mrs. Henry 
Delcomb, was sold for $880. The au- 
thor’s presentation copy to Thomas 
Milton of American Notes for Gen- 
eral Circulation brought $725. 

A copy of The Old Curiosity Shop, 
inscribed on the title leaf to Professor 
Felton, sold for $420; Professor Fel- 
ton’s copy of Oliver Twist, inscribed 
by the author, $510; Dicken’s presen- 
. tation copy of Martin Chuzzlewit to 
Thomas Chapman, $500; the pres- 
entation copy of The Cricket on the 
Hearth to Douglas Jerrold, $825; The 
Haunted Man and The Ghost’s Bar- 
gain, with Dickens’ inscription, to 
William Harrison Ainsworth, $900. 

The presentation copy of Bleak 
House to W. H. Wills brought $450, 
and the Dickens’ presentation copy of 
A. Tale of Two Cities, to Edmund 
Yates, $610. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood, a 
first edition, presented by Mamie 
Dickens and Georgiana Hogarth to a 
friend, with a letter from Mamie 
Dickens laid in, was sold for $120, 
and a copy of the first edition of 
Charles Dickens’ Life of John For- 
ster, with two autograph letters by 
Dickens, brought $200. 

Oliver Goldsmith’s The Traveler, 
with the original drawings by Birket 
Foster, was sold for $450. A set of 


the Kate Greenaway Almanacs, from 
1883 to 1897, in fifteen volumes, 
brought $125. A copy of the first 
edition of Alexander Hamilton’s The 
Federalist was sold for $175. 

The collection of association books 
was made by Edwin W. Coggeshall. 
It contained the presentation copies 
from Dickens and also presentation 
copies of Longfellow, Holmes, Brown- 
ing and Meredith — New York 
Tribune. 





JOHN HARVARD 


It was in 1638 that John Harvard 
made his bequest to the college in 
Cambridge, and his library of over 
300 volumes constituted a large por- 
tion of it. His collection, compared 
with Brewster’s, was decidedly 
classical. The Greek and Latin au- 
thors were a better foundation for a 
college than Dekker and Hakluyt. But 
among the English works are to be 
noted the North translation of Plu- 
tarch, a translation of Homer’s 
(probably Chapman’s), and Bacon’s 
Essays and “Advancement of Learn- 
ing,” Camden, Ascham, and “The Mir- 
ror for Magistrates.” Harvard had 
been in the Colony only a year when 
he died. In Boston, even more than 
in Plymouth, books were plentiful. 
The newcomers, planning an_ ideal 
community, had no intention of allow- 
ing it to be an unlettered one-—New 
York Evening Post. 





EDITH WHARTON MAKES 
MISTAKE 

Careful as Edith Wharton is in all 
the detail which goes to make up the 
atmosphere of The Age of Innocence 
she makes one mistake twice. During 
the course of the book some of her 
characters go upon two occasions to 
hear Joachim play. As a matter of 
fact, Joachim was deathly afraid of 
a sea journey and never came to 
America.—New York Tribune. 
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TITLES 


Royal Ones Remain Unpopular in America, But Movie 
Titles Keep Gaining in Importance and Public Approval 


By Edwin Justus Mayer 








S OLOMON’S pronunciamento or 

fiat, or whatever it was, that there 
isn’t anything new under the sun, 
held true until motion pictures came 
along. The Chinese had invented the 
printing press and gunpowder and 
goodness knows what else, but there 
isn’t an iota—an iota, mind you—of 
proof that they had invented the mo- 
tion picture. So that modern thing 
shattered the wisdom of Solomon and, 
says a bulletin issued by the Goldwyn 
Pistures Corporation, continues to 
shatter it. Just now it is busy de- 
molishing Solomon’s prestige through 
titles, or captions, as they are also 
called. 

Of course, there were titles long 
before there were movies. Solomon 
himself had the title of King. Ten 
or fifteen years ago all the refined 
Sunday supplements were discussing 
the marriages of American girls to 
titles instead of to husbands. So you 
see that titles aren’t a new thing even 
if we have discounted them in Amer- 
ica. And that, by the way, is some- 
thing we daren’t do any longer, for 
titles—in the movies, at least—are be- 
coming increasingly important. 

For a long time the form of the 
motion-picture has been molding it- 
self, and that process meant fluctu- 
ation and change as rapid, perhaps, 
as fluctuation on ‘change on a busy 
day. First came the putty-stars, and 
then the real stars, and then the so- 
called all-star pictures, where every 
member of the cast is capable and 
the story is the main thing—as in the 
Eminent Authors Pictures. In all 
this growth and experimenting the 
titles alone remained stable for a long 


time. They were simply tolerated and 
not bothered about. 

Of course, there had to be some- 
thing done about them in the end; 
they had to either be abolished as un- 
necessary or else made an integral 
and authentic portion of the motion 
pictures. And this last is precisely 
what is rapidly being done for the 
neglected element. Rupert Hughes,— 
to name one writer who has taken a 
vital interest in motion pictures dur- 
ing the past year—has done, undoubt- 
edly, as much to effect this revolution 
in the way of titles as anybody con- 
nected with the creative end of the 
great American Pastime, which is 
what motion pictures have become. 

“Scratch My Back” was the first 
Rupert Hughes photoplay which 
showed that captions could be used 
intelligently and not just stuck in— 
you remember. “The Next Morning,” 
and “Ten Years Later,” and all the 
other awkward paraphernalia of the 
old motion pictures. “Scratch My 
Back” was a farce and the titles car- 
ried out the farcical spirit of the 
action. Thus, when the heroine re- 
fuses to go to the “other man’s” 
rooms, the caption at that point ob- 
served that it was the first time in 
the history of literature, drama, or 
movia, that such a refusal had hap- 
pened, and added, that while “it sim- 
ply ruins out plot,” it was just as 
well for everybody concerned in the 
story. There is a new spirit in such 
a caption, as anybody but the captious 
can perceive. 

Mr. Hughes has done the same 
thing with the titles of “Hold Your 
Horses,” an original story which he 
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wrote for Goldwyn and in which Tom 
Moore is starred. In this case, where 
the elements are different, the story 
itself is not “kidded” so much, but a 
delightful strain of humor in the 
titles carries along the delightful story 
of the meek Irishman who got drunk 
on power—he was given~a red flag 
to wave which kept traffic away from 
construction work—and proved him- 
self a worthy scion, as a result, of the 
race of Brian Boru. 

This is illustrative of what is hap- 
pening. And so quickly and wholly 
is this development of the titles hap- 
pening, that title writing in motion 
pictures is becoming as highly speci- 
alized as continuity (scenario) writ- 
ing has become. This is an interest- 
ing point—that title-writing is becom- 
ing a separate department of the 
movie. In some cases where the re- 
sults of the title-writing have been un- 
satisfactory the best minds now en- 
gaged in writing have been called into 
consultation, and there are several 
popular movies which in part owe 
their success to the anonymous work 
of famous writers. 

America will probably never relent 
in its bias against titles of royalty, 
but as for movie-titles—they are 
rapidly gaining the applause of the 
people of these states. 





FORMER MAYOR IS 
HONORED 


Dr. Edward Robeson Taylor, for- 
mer Mayor of San Francisco and 
well-known poet, has been signally 
honored by the French government 
through the conference of the title of 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 
Notification of the distinction has 
reached Dr. Taylor through Raphael 
Weill. 

Dr. Taylor won high praise for his 
translation into English of the sonnets 
from “Trophies of Jose,” Marie de 
Heredia, first published several years 
ago.—San Francisco, Cal., Bulletin. 


HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


Henry Arthur Jones, who has come 
to America to spend three months 
with his plays and picture synopses, is 
one of the most successful of modern 
English dramatists. Mr. Jones began 
his career as a commercial traveler, 
and although he detested business he 
was so successful that he was able to 
marry and settle down when he was 
twenty-one. But he had already suc- 
cumbed to the fascinations of the 
stage, although he never entered a 
theater until he was eighteen years of 
age. After his first visit to a play- 
house he began to devote all his spare 
time to the study of the drama. When 
he first taught himself how to write 
plays, it was his custom to witness the 
same piece six nights a week in order 
to learn the technique. His friends 
say that the secret of his success is 
that he has always been “in dead 
earnest.”—Mt. Vernon (Ohio) News. 





SPANISH WRITERS TO AID 
YOUNG AUTHORS 


The Society of Dramatic and Lyric- 
al Writers has been formed for the 
announced purpose of taking the first 
step “in the movement of young 
Spanish authors to break with con- 
ventional literature,” says a Madrid 
dispatch. Its members, who are nu- 
merous, have started a campaign for 
the institution of a Spanish national 
theater, and intend to publish a month- 
ly review devoted to efforts to secure 
reduction of taxation on theatrical 
enterprises and the recognition of 
modern authors. 

It is the intention also to demand 
the erection of a theater where all 
plays passed by a joint committee of 
authors would have an opportunity of 
production. The society plans to unite 
with the Society of Argentinian 
Authors, and is taking steps to form 
a theatrical company for the purpose 
of giving plays in the provinces.— 
Buffalo, N. Y., Courier. 
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THEODORE DREISER 


Theodore Dreiser was not more 
than a few days in San Francisco, but 
he left a trail that led many to his 
books. He did not speak—positively 
refused to speak or to be spoken at 
from a platform. The lion refused 
to be lionized, for the truth is that 
he is the most modest lion that was 
ever dragged out of his literary cage. 

The man of boldest writing is the 
most diffident of speech. He does not 
think in the sequence of the spoken 
word. Prefers to ask questions, and 
to listen. Compliments you with a 
close attention that more than com- 
pensates even for his stand-and-de- 
' liver queries. 

Goes about asking of everyone, 
“What is your theory of life?” or 
words to that effect, and if you have 
not a ready-made formula becomes 
at once deeply interested. Answer 
him by some book and you are given 
only the corner of one eye, the other 
optic traveling around the room in 
search of the next victim of his ever- 


lasting “What?” 

Peculiar eyes ; rarely gives you more 
than one at a time, and mostly both 
are focused, just a little above your 
head, but he gives you a full ear and 


three-quarters of a face. Not at all 
what is commonly supposed to be the 
literary type. Looks much more like 
an overtrained athlete—a _ retired 
three-quarter back, but still a great 
deal of the boy. 

A jolly fellow when he has melted, 
and after the formalities of his re- 
ception at the Paul Elder Gallery he 
melted rapidly. At his best in the 
company of women, especially those 
that have come with some fear born 
of his literary reputation for never 
looking at a woman without searching 
for her soul. Quick to perceive the 
difidence he affects a still more 
searching gaze, and they are fascin- 
ated. Yes, women seem to like Drei- 
ser, and, needless to say, he likes 
them. 


At the formal reception there was 
a curious gathering. One studied it 
as a commentary upon those interested 
in the author. The outstanding figure 
was the president of a girl’s college. 
She alone was able to look down upon 
him. Always an interesting woman, 
she was never more so than when 
seen paying at least formal homage 
to the author of a volume suppressed 
by the New York society for the sup- 
pression of vice. 

Next in interest was a sculptor who 
looked at Dreiser from all angles and 
all distances. He was measuring the 
physical man by the standards of the 
foremost European celebrities. His 
only comment was: “Yes, that man 
could have written those books—they 
are great books.” At midnight on the 
summit of the city and after several 
hours in Dreiser’s company, the same, 
only a little more emphasis on the 
“Yes” and the “great.” 

The poet of the Pacific, and, for 
that matter, of the rest of America, 
was present, but he appeared dis- 
tressed by the news that Dreiser was 
to leave next morning and, of all 
places, for Los Angeles. There must 
be something wrong about a man who 
could be dragged away from San 
Francisco in a matter of a few hours. 

But Dreiser appeared to be per- 
fectly sincere when saying that only 
twice in his life had a city given him 
a thrill. Paris was the other place. 

Couldn’t say what it was that most 
impressed him. “What it is I don’t 
know, but everywhere you get it and 
everywhere it gets you.” 

Was particularly interested in our 
literary landmarks. Thought that we 
did not make enough of them. “If 
any other town had these things 
everybody would know of them. 
Where did Stevenson eat, where did 
Bret Harte sleep, where did Mark 
Twain buy his cigars? Fancy having 
to go about asking for the eating 
places of the immortals! A hundred 
years or less than that from now there 
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will be literary pilgrimages to San 
Francisco to visit the places now fre- 
quented by the greatest poet of his 
type since Keats.” 

The mention of Keats was identi- 
fication enough, and we remarked that 
Ambrose Bierce had said much the 
same thing. 

“Yes, and if any man knew, it was 
Ambrose Bierce. Had there been a 
flaw in Sterling that exacting purist 
would have found it.” 

Dreiser is coming back, and it 
should be said that it was the southern 
movies called him hence. At least he 
let it be known that he was in San 
Francisco—in Los Angeles he lived 
incognito and could be reached only 
by letter addressed to a box number. 
A Bulletin man who talked about him 
and whose threat to do so may have 
driven him away, ventured the theory 
that Dreiser went to Los Angeles not 
only for a quiet place in which to 
work but in order to circumvent the 
censor—no vice-society would think 
of questioning the purity of a book 
published in the city of the chemically 
pure. 

We might say more, but Dreiser has 
promised to come and live with us for 
at least a couple of books. He got 
less publicity than Ty Cobb, but he 
has need of less.— San Francisco 
Bulletin. 





OFFERS HOME STUDY 
COURSE 


Columbia University, New York 
City, through its extension depart- 
ment, is offering a home-study course 
of interest to authors, editors and 
students of advertising, printing and 
allied subjects, as well as association 
secretaries and all those who come in 
contact with printing. 

James D. Gabler will be the in- 
structor in the course, in which the 
origin, history and development of 
printing and the allied lines, including 
the preparation of manuscript, proof- 
reading, spelling, correct division of 


words, uniformity in punctuation, 
capitalization and abbreviation, proper 
selection of type faces and sizes, print- 
ing, ink, paper-making, art work, 
engraving, the preparation of dum- 
mies and visualizing of the finished 
work, will be considered. 

The same subject matter is also 
being given by Mr. Gabler in the 
Columbia Department of Extension 
Teaching. 





MARK TWAIN’S WRITING 
SHOWN IN FOX PICTURE 


Reproduced on the film of “A Con- 
necticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court,” produced by William Fox, is 
a careful reproduction of the hand- 
writing of the author, Mark Twain. 

The continuity, as arranged for the 
Fox production, called for a letter 
from Mark Twain to the hero, Mar- 
tin Cavendish. An actual signature 
of the great humorist was in posses- 
sion of Director Flynn. With the 
letters of Mark Twain’s signature, 
aided by various reproductions of his 
handwriting, the letter for filming 
was carefully worked out by a hand- 
writing expert. 

The writing is so astonishingly 
exact, reproducing all the character- 
istic peculiarities of the handwriting 
of the author of “A Connecticut Yan- 
kee,” that those who know Mark 
Twain’s chirography declare they 
never could tell the difference. 





HEADS LEAGUE OF AMERI- 
ICAN WOMEN WRITERS 


Mrs. William Atherton Du Puy is 
now National President of the League 
of American Pen Women. Mrs. Du 
Puy states that with the vote the 
married women must become financi- 
ally independent to wield an un-influ- 
enced power. She puts forth the in- 
teresting theory that professional 
women and business women kept bet- 
ter homes than the stay-at-home de- 
pendent women. 
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Successful Production of Business 
Literature. 
(Continued from page 23.) 


In every instance it is wise to study 
one or more recent issues of the pub- 
lication to which one aspires to con- 
tribute. This advice is often given, 
especially in regard to literary maga- 
zines, but a study of the trade publica- 
tion is a different matter. It should 
begin with a careful analysis of all of 
the advertisements, carried in a given 
publication. 

Now be it remembered that adver- 
tisers are very careful of the media in 
which they place their publicity. They 
want to know who the readers of that 
magazine will be, and naturally select 
publications whose readers will be 
logical purchasers of the goods they 
have to offer. 

Just imagine, for example, that you 
were to go into a Food Fair, or to a 
Beauty Exposition, arranged in a 
large building with booths and ex- 
hibits. This would be a public selling- 
place, or a means of introducing the 
goods to the people who would be in- 
terested. 

The advertising pages of a maga- 
zine are merely a printed market place, 
and they will show you to whom the 
magazine is intended to appeal very 
plainly. Then a perusal of the ed- 
itorial pages will prove illuminating. 
It will show the departments carried 
and the kind of material favored by 
the management. 

Go through the publication, article 
by article, and ask yourself this ques- 
tion, “Could I have written that 
article? Can I write one of equal in- 
terest and of equal appeal?” If so, 
jot down the name of the magazine, 
and title of the article, but do not start 
writing until you are thoroughly 
posted, and have read and interviewed 
people who are likely to know more 
about it than you do. 

Get your data together, and if the 
publication uses photographs, make 
arrangements to get some suitable 


ones to illustrate your work. If your 
production is worthy, it will find a 
place. 

In business publications, great care 
has to be taken as to accuracy and 
timeliness. Loose, general statements 
do not mean anything. Facts and 
figures count. The writer who is 
proved to be sensational, is looked 
upon with suspicion. 

Prove yourself dependable. If an 
assignment is given you, either refuse 
to accept it by return mail, giving a 
logical reason as, illness, absence, or 
overpressure of work. (This is but 
courteous to give the editor a chance 
to get someone else.) Or, if you ac- 
cept the assignment, make good. 
Always declare yourself ready to re- 
write, to elaborate, or to condense. 
What the editor wants is real help of 
just the nature he has in mind. He is 
willing to pay you to be the helper. 

Business publications of standing 
are prompt in payment and business- 
like, often remunerating the writer as 
highly as the general magazines. To 
build up a goodly circle of editor- 
friends is to establish a substantial 
business with a steady income which 
will require the payment of a good- 
sized income tax. 

One class of business publications 
not to be overlooked is the House 
Organ. There are several classes of 
them. The Internal House Organ is 
intended to circulate only among the 
employes of a certain business con- 
cern. It does not go to outsiders. 

Naturally the material which counts 
with such an editor will be that having 
to do with that particular organization, 
or which will increase efficiency, finer 
co-operation, a better morale, or some- 
thing of that kind. 

Among Ourselves, published for the 
employes of Successful Farming, is 
one of this type. Then there is the 
Dealer House Organ, mailed by manu- 
facturer or wholesaler to retail deal- 
ers, and intended to stimulate him to 
greater endeavor in selling certain 
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Writing the Short Story. 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN 























This is one of the most comprehensive and 
practical books for writers ever published. It 
contains a series of articles which consider 
every phase of this work. The author was 
formerly editor of a very prominent magazine 
and he writes from his many years of experi- 
ence in literary work. This book tells what a 
short story is, treats on the different kinds, 
how to choose a theme, gathering the materials, 
taking notes, what constitutes a plot, how to 
develop plot, how to open story, body of story, 
climax, how to select characters, how many to 
use, all about dialogue, how to select a good 
title, titles to avoid, how to acquire a voca- 
bulary, how to prepare manuscript in profes- 
sional and required style. It also gives ez- 
cellent advise on how to sell your story and 
dozens of other chapters necessary to every 
author’s success. Each one of its 441 pages 
mean much to the ambitious writer. It con- 
tains within its covers what one might call “an 
education in authorship.” 

Handsome cloth cover with gold lettering, 
gilt top, 441 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
600 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

Enclosed find $2.00 (check, currency or 
money order). Send me by _ return mail 
WRITING THE SHORT STORY, by J. B. 
Esenwein, 











lines of goods. The Red Cross Mess- 
enger is an excellent example of this 
kind. 

Then there is The Dealer-Consumer 
Magazine, sent by the dealer to his re- 
tail customers to stimulate larger pur- 
chases, or to create good will, or to 
win new customers. The Rexall Mag- 
azine is one of this kind. 

There are many others; some in- 
tended for traveling salesmen only; 
others which are either distinct or a 
combination of these. In order to 
contribute successfully, a personal ac- 
quaintance with each in charge is nec- 
essary, otherwise the writer is very 
likely to missfire in many cases. 
House Organ editors are usually 
prompt, helpful, and ready to give 
those of promise constructive sugges- 
tions. If these suggestions are not 
followed, they have not time to waste, 
of course. 

The sources of supply for business 
literature are many. The daily news- 
paper will often carry advertisements, 
special announcements, and news 
items which will furnish valuable am- 
munition. First-hand acquaintance 
with business people, and an intimte 
knowledge of foundation principles of 
sound finance and business engineer- 
ing are most valuable. 

A membership in a live Merchants’ 
Association, or a Chamber of Com- 
merce, or a Representative Business 
Club, is of supreme advantage. 

The business writer who succeeds 
must have initiative, energy, and a di- 
rect and convincing manner of writing. 
It is often necessary to do a good deal 
of research work, and to spend somie 
follow-up effort in getting material to- 
gether. But such material will be paid 
for almost invariably at a satisfactory 
rate. 

It is necessary for the successful 
business writer to be very widely read, 
and broadly informed, so as to be able 
to co-relate facts, and to link up re- 
lated ideas. 

There are business publications for 
every interest in the country—the 
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clergyman, the doctor, the hospital, the 
5c and 10c store, knitted garment 
makers, perfumery interests, railroad 
people, and so on through a seem- 
ingly endless list. 

Many times the same material may 
be treated from different angles, and 
used several times. For instance, 
some knowledge on cut-glass was used 
by one writer in these different ways: 

First, showing the possibilities of 
cut glass as a holiday leader in depart- 
ment stores. Second, an account of 
the success of a hardware man who in- 
troduced cut glass into his silverware 
and cutlery department. Third, a 
series of articles for a jewelry publi- 
cation on the manufacture, selection, 
and display of cut glass. 

In addition to this a number of 
articles were written for household 
and other publications along such lines 
as, “The Care of Your Cut Glass,” 
“Your Tumbler and Its Decorations,” 
“How Cut Glass is Made.” 

Some business writers prepare ar- 
ticles in series, so that these later may 
be used in book form. The usual 
method is a flat payment for each 
article, and a royalty on all sales. 

Sometimes it is possible to create a 
business character and to carry him 
through interesting experiences, so 
that eventually he learns much from 
his own mistakes. Peter Flint was a 
character of this type. 

It is not necessary that all business 
articles shall be serious and heavy. In 
fact, they should never be heavy, and 
it is often possible to lighten them up 
with a pleasant manner of telling, and 
even a little humor. 

The best business literature of the 
day is worthy of the best writer. And 
it should be approached with the idea 
of rendering valuable service. Those 
who do this will succeed. Those who 
not—do not deserve to succeed! 





Booxs that formerly, selling fifty 
to a hundred copies a year, were a 
publisher’s steady, dependable assets 
cannot now be profitably reprinted, 
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A column bound to produce results for the ad- 
vertiser who wants to interest writers. 
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as formerly, in editions as small as 
250 copies—a figure formerly stand- 
ard. Today 1,000 copies at least must 
be printed, and as the demand has not 
increased for such books, this amounts 
to investing in a twenty years’ supply. 
If a book cannot sell at least -200 
copies a year it is now an impractical 
proposition to reprint. Over a thou- 
sand titles have therefore been drop- 
ped from the lists of the leading pub- 
lishers—New York Evening Post. 





LEROY SCOTT HAS FIN- 
ISHED “THE NIGHT ROSE” 


Leroy Scott, Goldwyn Eminent 
Author, noted for his tales of the un- 
derworld, has finished “The Night 
Rose,” his first story written directly 
for the screen. Mr. Scott has been at 
the studio for several weeks. Arthur 
F. Statter collaborated with the author 
on the continuity. Wallace Worsley 
will direct, and Beatrice Joy will play 
the leading role. 
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The most complete, practical and help- 
ful working hand-book ever issued on 
the Principles of Poetry and the Com- 
position of all Forms of Verse. Edwin 
Markham says: “You certainly have 
swept into one volume all of the chief 
facts concerning the technique of verse. 
There is no better book than this one 
for those who wish to study the art of 
versification.” 

Some of the many important subjects 
treated are: The Ten Elements of 
Poetry, The Choice of Words, The 
Analysis of Verse, Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Meters and the Stanza, Blank Verse, 
Dramatic Poetry, The Ballad, The Lyric, 
The Sonnet, Light Verse, Satirical 
Verse, Humorous Verse, Parody, Helps 
in the Study of Poetry, etc., etc. 

Every ambitious writer of poetry 
should have a copy of this wonderful 
volume. It will no doubt guide the way 
to many successes where failure would 
otherwise result. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gold let- 
tering, gilt top, 311 pages. Price, post- 
paid, $2.00. 


USE ‘THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
600 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find $........ (currency, check or 


money order). Send me the following books 
by return mail: 











MOTION PICTURES EN- 
COURAGE SMALL BOYS 
TO STUDY 
Page the man who said that motion 
pictures are taking too much of the 
small boy’s spare time and are ‘wean- 
ing him from the things which tend 
to improve his mind. One mother 
had tried in vain to make her boy, 
attending high school, follow the 
course of reading his teacher had 
mapped out for the class, but had al- 
ways met with the same response: 
“Aw, these books are too dry—I don’t 

want to read them!” 

He altered his opinion when he saw | 
William Farnum, his favorite motion- 
picture star, in “A Tale of Two 
Cities.” Not only did he follow the 
production with wide-eyed interest, 
but he got the book—one of those in- 
cluded in his course in literature—and 
read it with such interest and appreci- 
ation that most of Dickens’ other 
novels followed in rapid succession. 

When he saw the same star in “Les 
Miserables,” he acquired a taste for 
the works of Victor Hugo, inspired 
by the picture so beautifully produced 
by William Fox. He never before 
would read Hugo, because, as he ex- 
pressed it, of the dryness of the open- 
ing chapters. 

There is something compelling 
about seeing a beautiful produced pic- 
ture on the screen which makes the 
spectator want to read the story of 
it, when, as so often happens, the 
story was famous as a novel before 
becoming the plot of a screen pro- 
duction. 





IT WILL be interesting to watch the 
motion picture scenarios that are to 
be written by Avery Hopwood, author 
and co-author of three Broadway 
stage successes at this time. He has 
just arrived in Los Angeles, where he 
will begin his new work for the 
cinema art. 




















WE WANT TO SEND YOU 
THIS HELPFUL BOOK 








How to Prepare 
Manuscripts 


By Emma Gary Wallace 


A Manual on How to Prepare Manuscripts 
that Meet the Approval of Editors 


Here is a new book just off the press that is full 
of timely and helpful information, valuable to every 
ambitious writer. 

The author of this book has had a wide experience 
in all the branches of literary work and therefore 

speaks with authority. The many valuable hints, combined with helpful, in- 
structive information, will teach the ambitious writer the art of putting to- 
gcther his ideas in such a form that he will produce correctly drawn up 
manuscripts. You will be delighted with the easy flowing style in which the 
author tells her story and you will be surprised at the amount of real, prac- 
tical knowledge that you will derive from each chapter. 


Topics Discussed 


Among the topics discussed in this book are Professionalism Versus Com- 
mercialism; Wise Direction of Effort; The Importance of Timeliness; Calls 
for Class Stuff; Precision and Picturesqueness; Clearness and Originality; 
The Department Writer, and others. This helpful book as a daily com- 
panion is invaluable to every writer. 


Handsome Cloth Cover—Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


Special Subscription Offer 





This valuable and instruc- 
tive book will be sent absolutely USE THIS COUPON. 
without cost to you with one THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 

. pe ae 600 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
year’s. subscription to the Pet ie a as ieee a 
: mclosed you wii n . fF one year’s 
WRITER'S DIGEST. It’s a subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 


splendid offer. SEND TO- Please send me a copy of HOW TO 
DAY PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS free by retura 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
600 Butler Building 
CINCINNAT, - - OHIO 




















A BOOK THAT EVERYBODY NEEDS 


This Book is as Indispensable as a Dictionary 








‘ Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases 


By PETER MARK ROGET 





Tse is a book that every- 
body needs. It is just as 
indispensable to every 
home as a dictionary, and cer- 
tainly no author can afford to 
be without it. The purpose of 
a dictionary is merely to explain 
the meaning of words, the word 
being given to find the idea it is 
intended to convey. The object 
of the THESAURUS is exactly 
the opposite of this; the idea be- 
ing given, to find the word or 
phrase by which that idea may 
be most fitly and aptly expressed. 

Let us illustrate its use: Sup- 
pose that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear... .” 
We stop. The word “clear” is 
not just the word we want to 
use. We open our THESAURUS 
and turn to the word “clear.” 
There we find “intelligible, 
lucid, explicit, expressive, sig- 
nificant, distinct, precise, definite, 
well-defined, perspicuous, tran- 
spicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, striking, glaring, transparent, above- 
board, unshaded, recognizable, unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, 
open, positive, unconfused, graphic.”” See what a field of expression we have 
at our command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 


this manner. 

It matters not whether you are writing a photoplay, short story, poem, 
social or business letter, this volume will prove a real friend. It is regarded 
by our most distinguished scholars as indispensable for daily use—es valuable 

Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.50 


as a dictionary. 
THE WRITFR’S DIGEST 
































SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
600 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by 
‘return mail one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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